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Having brought the volumes of Mr. 
Gray's Works to their conclusion in 
the manner which the editor proposed 
to himself, he may perhaps, without 
impropriety, be allowed to subjoin a 
few observations. The intention of their 
publication was to hold forth to the 
learned and to the philosophick world 
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2 OBSERVATIONS 

tiie litaraiy and moral portraiture of 
Bfr. Gray, in his own dimensions, as 
he was. It is presumed also that the 
selections from his manuscripts, now 
offered to the reader, will give addi- 
tional dignity and stability to his £mie 
and to his works, which can only perish 
with the language which they adorn. 

It never was the opinion of the editor 
that the remains, or the fragments, of 
departed genius should be gathered up 
in such a manner as that nothing should 
be lost. The splendour of many an 
illustrious name has been obscured, 
and the reputation of established ex- 
cellence has been lessened by the in- 
discriminate and unthinking, though 
amiable, zeal of posthumous kindness. 
When indeed, with an uniequalled and 
an unaffected modesty, Yiigil directed 
his unfinished ^neid to be consigned 
to oblivion and to the flames, all man- 
kind at that period (and it is still the 
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ubited voice of every succeeding age 
ao4 nation) joined in that impassioned 
remonstrance, which a. fond credulity 
has ascribed to the pen of Augustus ; * 

Supremis potutt vox improba verbis 
* Tam dirum mandare nefas? ergo ibit in ignes^ 
Magnaque doctiloqui morietur Musa Maronis ? 

That universal voice and that remon.- 
stra^ce were heard with the desired 
effect, -and the laurel on the tomb of 
Maro quickened into everlasting ver- 
dure. 

In our own country, who is there, 
that loves the language of the heart and 
simplicity of diction, who has not felt 
an unavailing regret that the familiar 
letters of Cowley were kept from the 
world, by the timid caution of mis- 
judging friendship? His Essays and 
Discourses in prose loudly declare 
what we have lost. Such examples 

b2 
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4 OBSERVATIONS 

indeed are rare. Surely, whatever 
writings can in any manner sustain or 
amplify the character of great departed 
writers either as men of virtue, or of 
ability, or of learning, in their specifick 
or in their varied modes of excellence, 
may be offered to the world with pro- 
priety and with mutual, advantage. The 
selections which are now presented to 
the reader, in the judgment of the edi- 
tor, not only sustain but amplify the 
character and the fame of Mr. Gray; 
and therefore he consented to the labour 
of the selection and of the publication. 
These manuscript volumes were the 
deliberate, solemn, and final bequest of 
Mr. Gray to his accomplished and 
learned friend, Mr. Mason, " to pre- 
serve or to destroy at his own discre- 
tion.'* Perhaps in Mr. Gray's discerning 
mind there might have been a secret 
consciousness of the value and of the 
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consequence of the donation; and he 
might have remembered what Dryden 
once expressed of a celebrated character ; 



« 



E'en they, whose Muses have the highest flown. 

Add not to his immortal memory. 

But do an act of friendship to their own/' 



In this instance, however, the author of 
XJaractacus was happily destined, by 
fais talents and by his affection, to unite 
ithem both. 

. A few years after Mr. Gray's de- 
^^ease, Mr. Mason gratified an anxious 
publick with his letters, and with such 
^^riginal compositions as he deemed 
jQQOst appropriated to the plan which 
he laid down for the volume which he 
printed. With these he cont^ited him- 
-self; but he preserved the volumes of 
the original manuscripts, and bequeathed 
them to Mr. Gray's intimate and highly 
respected friend, Mr. Stonhewerj who 
afterwards left them by will to the 
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Master and Fellows of Pembroke HaU 
in Cambridge. When they came into 
the possession of Mr. Stonhewer, the 
present editor repeatedly hinted to that 
gentleman the propriety of making a 
selection of them for publication ; and, 
had a Ipnger life been granted to Mr. 
Stonhewer, it is not very improbable 
that he might have acceded to the pro^ 
posal. After having presented to the 
world the private letters of Mr* Gray to 
his intimate friends, (and who is there 

. who has not approved Mr. Mason's de- 
termination^ and admired the volume?) 
surely, whatever related merely to Cri- 
ticism, to philosophy, or to general lite- 
rature, might be communicated without 
the least breach of that delicacy of 

friendship^ the discussion of which onde 
so much amused the leisure, and piqued 
the curiosity, of the learned world. The 
present editor, indeed, very often re- 
minded Mr. Stonhewer of the necessity, 
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as well as of the propriety, of such an 
undertaking by some person who felt an 
unfeigned veneration for the great name 
of their author. He added, (for he then 
thought that it was Mr. S.'s intention to 
bequeath them, not to Mr, Gray's own 
Collie, but to a very publick reposi- 
tory in the metropolis) that it should be 
done before the papers were left acces- 
sible to every eye, and open to every 
prying copyist. He feared, that such 
valuable manuscripts mi^t be garbled, 
or mutilated, or ifetailed, or retailed in 
separate uninteresting scraps, in ephe- 
meral or monthly publications, with an 
eager inconsiderate haste, to no other 
purpose but that of indulging an idle 
and fruitless inquisitiveness. He wished 
not for partial, transitory, interrupted 
glances upon such writings, but for 
their full effect He wished indeed, 
that the wJude of Mr. Gray's works, all 
which had. been already communicated. 
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Master, and the Fellows, of Pembroke 
Hall in Cambridge, consigned the .ma*- 
ziuscripts to his sole care and discre- 
tion, to select or to withhold whatever 
he judged most proper. The editor 
iiopes that he has performed that office 
junder the guidiance of a regiilated zeal, 
and of an affectionate reverence for the 
memory of their great author : though 
unhappily for himself, he cannot even 
Bay, " VirgUium vidi^' 

The volumes which contain the ma- 
nuscripts are three in number, in small 
folio: they form, what is strictly called 
a cammofirjplace book, and of course the 
heads of the articles have no connexion 
vrith each other from the manner of 
their being disposed, but are taken ad 
libitum. Whatever parts Mr. Mason 
selected, lie has marked them in the 
respective volumes, ai^ having been 
published in his Memoirs of the life of 
Gray* 
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'When they came into the hands of 
the present editor, he deemed it proper 
to form some arrangement of them as to 
the subjects, and to place them in such 
a manner as was best adapted to pro- 
duce the effect which he wished, and to 
exhibit the various, accurate, and pro* 
found erudition of their author. He 
conceived that the best mode would be 
to divide them into Sections, admitting 
only those compositions, remarks, or 
fragments, which were original ; as there 
are many articles which are only compi- 
lations from different authoris, or abridg-* 
ments from works of eminence or of 
curiosity, which, though drawn up with 
great ability, can never be styled, or 
considered, as part of an author's works. 
He thought that the best method would 
be the following one. 1. To select all 
the disquisitions or remarks relating to 
the earlier English poetry, which were 
composed at the time when Mr. Gray 
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bonceiTed the idea pf writing its history, 
in coDJunction with Mr. Mason* 2« To. 
choose' a few poetical translations of 
great merit (as unfortunately no original 
uupubHshed poetry was, to be found 
amtog tiiie MSS»), with some curious 
miscellaneous articles on subjects of 
antiquity und of classical learning; to 
which he thought it proper to add some 
notes on Aristophanes, from a separate 
MS. presented to.him by Mr. Stonhewer. 
3. The remarks: on the geography of 
some parts of India a^ of Persia 
claimed a minute attention, and formed 
of themselves aa entire section, worthy 
of every commeadation which a felicity 
of inquiry with extensive, varied, and 
learned researches, aided by sagacity of 
conjecture, and by apposite illustrations 
from authors ancient and modem, can 
demand. ~ And, 4. Mr. Gray's account 
of most of the Dialogues and Epistles 
of Plato^ with his notes upon them. 
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: By this arrangemeat and dispositioo, 
it is easy, without blending one subject 
with another, to consider all that has 
been selected ; which, with IMfr. Gray's 
poems, letters, compositions, occajsional 
obsenrations and fragments, given before 
to the world by Mr. Mason, form toge- 
dier the complete picture of his mighty 
mind, and of the stores of lerudition with 
which it was enriched and adorned. As 
an appendix, the editor vms happy to 
be enabled to present a specimen of Mr. 
Gray's Illustrations of the " Sy^tema 
Naturae" of Linnaeus, from the original 
interleaved edition in his own hand- 
writing, and which by many persons 
will be considered . as of no common 
merit and curiosity. They may pos- 
sibly ejiecite a wish for more ample 
communications of the contents of those 
volumes ; but in this respect the editor, 
thinks that h& has offered all which 
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could be required ofhim as a Specimen: 

Cetera jam extremo prudens sub fine laborant 
Prseterit, atque aliis poat te memoranda relinquit. 

With regard to the disquisitions on 
the rhyme and metre of our earlier 
poetry, it should always be recollected, 
that Mr. Gray's inreetigations and deep 
researches were made and committed to 
writing long antecedent to the learned, 
ingenious, and interesting publications 
of Dr. Percy, Mr. Wartou, Mr.Tyrwhitt, 
and of other criticks of eminence on the 
same subjects. 

It is conceived, that Mr. Gray's very 
finished versification of the passages 
from the Latin and Italian poets, at a very 
early period of his life, may be now read 
with delight and with advantage. Mr. 
Gray's consummate taste and unerring 
judgment directed him (as they must di- 
rect all who wish to excel) to the ^eat 
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ON MR. GRAY*S WRITINGS. 17 

master of the original native strength of 
the English language, and to the foun- 
tain of harmonious expression, Dry den. 
It was indeed under those mighty 
masters, ISpenser and Dryden, that Mr. 
Gray was enabled to produce and to 
perfect his own unequalled composi- 
tions, and by them (to use language 
worthy of the subject) he became 

Mir^ opifex numeris veterum primordia vocum 
Atque inarein strepitum fidis intendisse Britamue. 

As to Mr. Gray's geographical dis- 
quisitions, particularly with respect to 
that part of Asia which comprehends 
India and Persia, (concerning the an- 
cient and modem names of ^yhich ex- 
tensive, countries his notes, are very 
copious) Mr. Mason has observed, that 
" he had been told that, early in life, 
Mr. Gray had an intention of publishing 
an edition of Strabo." From the in- 
spection of his papers the present editor 
must confess that he cannot discover 

c 
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any such iDtention ; for Mr. Gray's ap- 
plication to the authors who have 
treated on these subjects was so varied, 
so curious, and so extensive, that the 
iDTaluable and original woric of Strabo 
seems only to haTe been a single object, 
though a principal one, among the 
number. 

The diligence, the accuracy, the un- 
wearied researches, the diversified illus- 
trations from every writer who was then 
known, and Mr. Gray's own happy 
conjectures, when their assistance failed 
faim, or wheii the text of their works 
was incorrect, must be as surprising as 
they must be gratifying to persons who 
are interested (and what scholar will 
not be interested?) in disquisitions or 
notes on topicks like these. It might 
\ie thought' indeed that the whole atten- 
tion of his life had been directed to this 
department of literature. There is one 
consideration, however, peculiarly wor- 
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thy of notice. Above fifty years have 
passed since these observations were 
written, vrhen the countries of India or 
of Persia had few peculiar national at*- 
tractions, from their relation to Great 
Britain. They were indeed composed 
at a time, when the classical distinctions 
of Indian geography were only sought 
for on the disinterested principles of 
liberal investigation, not on those of 
policy, nor of the regulation of trade, 
nor of the extension of empire, nor of 
permanent establishments, but simply 
and solely on the grand view of what is^ 
and of what is past. They were the 
researches of a solitary scholar in aca- 
demical retirement, probably without 
any assistance (for from whom could hk 
receive it?) but that of books. The 
Latin dissertations of the very learned 
Dodwell, at the close of the last cen- 
tury, had perhaps been regarded only 

c 2 
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by the few; aiid it remained, for those 
consummate geographers, so highly de- 
serving of their Own country, Major 
James Rennell and the Rev. Dr. Vin- 
cent, Dean of Westminster, to present 
to the classical and to the political' 
reader, at a period when India and 
Persia were more than ever interesting 
and important to us, their valuable, 
solid, and satisfactory illustrations of 
the subjects before us. Even to those 
persons, who are now well acquainted 
with the labours of Major Rennell and 
oi Dr. Vincent, it may neither be iin- 
pleasing nor uninstructive to peruse the 
pages, which the editor has selected, as 
a specimen of the curious felicity which 
Mr. Gray exerted to digest, to com- 
paire, and to combine the information of 
antiquity with the extended knowledge 
of modem times. 

Mr. Gray translated a considerable 
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portion of the PeripMs* of Arrian, the 
jwhole of which was afterwards trans- 
lated by Dr. Vincent; and it would be 
pleasing to compare the translation and 
the notes of two great scholars, engaged 
on the same subject at different times, 
and without even the possibility of com- 
munication. Mr. Gray surely would 
have been gratified, could he have wit- 
nessed the co-operation of two such con- 
summate geographers, as Major James 
Rennell and the Rev. Dr. Vincent, in 
the same oriental investigations,, with 
the aid and furtherance of valuable and 
interesting conferences, and with many 
peculiar and local advantages, of which 
THE BARD could uot avail himself in his 
solitary retirement within the precincts 
of an university, 

Scripsit ubi tacitus, contentusque auspice Musi. 

* See Gray's Works, vol. ii. p. 194> &c. 4to. 
edit. 1S14/ 
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: These researches of Mr.. Gray should 
be considered simply in a classical point 
of view, as a part only of. that unmea- 
sured erudition, and of that intense 
study which, like Milton, (with whose 
learning alone it is no injury to compare 
that of Mr. Gray) " he might take to be 
his portion in this life*" Mr. Gray, in- 
deed, while he was coinposing them, 
might have adapted to himself the senti* 
ments and the expressions of that poet, 
,who (whenever his subject would allow 
him) gave to geography the simplicity, 
the . harmony, and the dignity of the 
Homerick diction, and which the 
learned reader will recollect with plea- 
sure : 

'piia If roi Kai TQyli xar»yp»>|/»»/Ai ^ti^^^ffapj 
Ov /Atf h^vv avapiv&t voptf?, ov mh vtfn^oi* 
Ou yap fAOi ?(0( i0T» /AiXatyaA^y ivi mtfy, 
Ovh jxo» fftvopMi varpmoii »!' ivi Tayynp 
"Efx^l*^^ oi» ri iroXXo» EpvO^aiv iia iroyrv » 
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When the editor first heard that the 
works of Plato had been the subject of 
Mr. Gray's serious and critical atten- 
tion^ and that he had illustrated them 
by an analysis and by ample annota- 
tions, his curiosity was raised to no 
ordinary height. When the names of 
Plato and of Gray, of the philosopher 
and of the poet, were tJms united, it 
was difficult to set bounds to his, ok 
indeed to any, expectation. But when 
the volume, containing the^e important 
remarks, was first delivered into his 
hands, his sensation at the time re* 
minded him of that which was' exp0- 
rienced by an eminent scholar, at his 
discovery of the darker and more sub- 
lime hymns which antiquity has ascribed 

■ I f l ■! II I I ' ' I ■ I I I I I ' ' ' ' I ■ I 

* DionysiiPerieges : v. 707, p. 63. Edit. Oxon. 1697. 
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to Orpheus. His words on that occa- ' 
sion are as pleasing and as interesting, 
as the enthusiasm was noble which in- 
spired them : *^ In ahyssum quendam 
Tnystetiorum veneranda omtiquitatis de- 
scenders videbar^ quum silente mundOy 
solis vigihrntibus nstris et lundy /xixanif «rtf« 
istos hymnos in manus sumpsir* Many 
a learned man will acknowledge, as his 
own, the feelings of this animated scho- 
lar. 

It might indeed be conceived that, 
from intense contemplation on the sub- 
jects offered to him by Plato, so full of 
digdty and so pregnant with the mat^ 
rials of thought, Mr. Gray might have 
indulged himself in a continuation of 
the discussions, by expanding still 
wider the exalted and diversified ideas 
of hi^ sublime original. He had a 

* See the Preface of Eschenbachius to the Argo- 
nauticks* the Hymn8> &c. of Orpheus. Edit. 1689. 
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spirit «qual and adapted to such an 
exertion, and congenial with that of 
the philosopher ; but it seems as if he 
bad, on purpose, restrained his own 
powers and tempered their ardour. 
What he chiefly sought and aimed at» 
and what he efiected, was to exhibit 
the sobriety of truth, the importance 
of the doctrines, and the great practical 
effects of true philosophy on life, on 
manners, and on. policy ; 

l^v^i ofiyko, fem999 vwtff bioroto ViTtuttn* 

He never for a moment deviated from 
his original; as he was desirous only to 
lay before himself and his reader the 
sum and substance of the Dialogues as 
they are, when divested of the peculiar 
attractions which so powerfully recom- 
mend these conversations on the bs^nks 
of the Ilyssus. As a scholar, and as a 
reflecting man, he sat down to giye^ an 
account to himself of what he bad read 
and studied; and he tgave it: and it wa» 
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delivered in words of his own, without 
addition, without amplification, and 
without the admixture of any ideas 
with those of Plato. He made large and 
valuable remarks and annotations, drawn 
from the stores of his own unbounded 
erudition, with a felicity and with an 
elegance which never lost sight of utility 
and of solid information, without the 
display of reading, or the incumbrance 
of pedantick research. He never pre- 
tended to have Conisulted manuscripts, 
but, whenever he thought that an alte- 
ration of the text was necessary, or 
when a passage appeared to him to be 
obscure or corrupted, he proposed his 
owii conjecttiral emendation. Yet it is 
pleasing to know, .that Mr. Gray neither 
despised, nor depreciated, the advant- 
ages which may be derived from mi^ 
nuter and more subtle verbal criticism^ 
and from the rectifying, or from the 
restoration, of the text of any author 
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by that steady light which shone full 
on Bentley, and which, in after times, 
descended upon*Porson. What he pro- 
posed to himself, that he effected; and 
through the whole of these writings 
there is such a perspicuity of expre&- 
sion, an eloquence so temperate, a phi* 
losophick energy so calm and una^ 
fected, and the train of th^ specifick ar- 
guments in each composition is prei- 
sented so entire and unbroken, that his 
spirit may be said to shine through 
them; and, in this point of view, the 
words of Alcinous to Ulysses have a 
peculiar force, when applied to Mr. 
Gray: 

His illustrations from antiquity and 
from history, are as accurate as they 

t 

* Odyss. L. II. y, 366. 
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are Tarittus and extensive. When, for 
instance, we peruse many of his notes 
-drawn &om those sources, we have 
often, as it were, the memoirs of the 
time and the politicks of Syracuse; and 
scarcely could a modem writer feel 
himself more at home in the reign of 
Charles the Second, than Mr. Gray .in 
the .court of Dionysius. Or, if we turn 
to subjects of a different nature, where 
shall we find a nobler specimen of judi- 
cious analysis, and of manly, eloquent, 
interesting, and animated composition, 
than.in his account of the Protagoras? 
But it would be useless, or invidious, 
to speciiy particulars where all is excel- 
lent. It is a proud consideration for 
Bngtiahmen, that Mr. Gray composed 
all his remarks'in his own native tongue, 
and with words of power un^hered the 
spirit of Plato. 

Id an age like this, it would be super- 
fluous to speak of tiie merits and of Uie 
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l^haracter of the great philosopHrer, who 
ha» found such a commentator. We all 
know, that when Cicero looked for the 
master and for the example of eloquence 
and of finished composition, he found 
that master and that example in" Plato; 
and all succeeding times have confirmed 
his judgment. • 

Plato has certainly ever been, and 
ever will be, the favourite philosopher 
of great orators and of great poets; He 
was himself familiar with the father of 
all poetry. The language of Plato, his 
spirit, his animated reasoning, his. co- 
piousness, his invention, the rhythm 
and the cadence of his prose, the hal- 
lowed dignity and the amplitude of his 
conceptions, and that splendour of ima- 
ginatiou'with which he illuminated every 
subject of science, and threw into the 
gloom of futurity the rays of hope and the 
expectations of a better life, have always 
endeared and recommended him to the 
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• 

good and to the wise of every age and of 
every nation. From the legitimate study 
of his workSy from that liberal delight 
which they afford, aad from the expand^ 
views which they present, surely it can* 
not be apprehended that any reader 
should be " spoiled through philosophy 
and vain deceit." Far otherwise: the 
rnind^ when rightly instituted, may hence 
be tjpiught and led to reverence and to 
feel, with a grateful and a deep humility^ 
the necessity and the blessings of that 
KEVELATioN, in wfcich TRUTH, without 
any mixture of errour, can aloae Ije 
found, and in which ^^ are hidden all 
the treasures of wisdom and of fcnow^ 
ledge." 

- Mr. Mason has made several obser^ 
vations on Mr. Griy's attention to the 
subjects of natural history. The spe- 
cimens which the editor has selected 
of his illustrations of the " Systema Na- 
turae" of LinnaBUS, will be considered 
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as valuable as they are curious, by every 
^alightened votary of the illustrious 
"Swede: thiey are all composed in the 
Latin language. 

If any person should hereafter peruse 
this interleaved edition. of tiie Systema 
JVaturae, and regard it with the eye, 
with the mind, and with the skill of 
a naturalist^ it would probably ex- 
cite in . him a wish that the whole 
of these remarks'*^ should be printed* 



* Mr. Gray, in one of the volumes of his miscel- 
laneous MSS. in which he bad begun to translate 
into English a few parts of Linnaeus, makes the fol- 
lowing observation on the language of his " Systema 
Naturse.^' '' As the ideas and arrangement of lan- 
ttaeus's system are entirely new, and as he chose to 
write in the Latin^tongue, (being the most universal), 
be was obliged to give names taken from that Ian* 
giiage to his Classes and their subdivisions, but in a 
sense often very different from their ancient mean- 
ing. Thus the terms, Ferag Bellua, Brutum, and 
'Peatiat were of old applied to one and the same thing, 
but are here applied to four quite distinct ideas; 
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In aid of his admirable descriptions,- 
Mr. Gray has often in these volumes 
delineated iwilh his pen) the forms of 
various birds and insects, with a minute 
elegance and with all the accuracy of a 
professed artist. IfTacitus, in his in- 
comparable tract on Germany, had in- 
dulged himself in describing the sub- 
jects of natural history, we might almost 
have supposed' that some new pas- 
sages bad been fortunately discovered, 
and might, now be restored to then* 
place in that, composition. In the style 
and in the latinity, Mr. Gray has. rather 
emulated than imitated the luminous 
brevity of that distinguished historian. 
When, for instance, Tacitus, describing 
a particular, nation, says of them, " Victui 
herba, vestitui pelles, cubili humus; 
sola in sagittis spes, quas, inopid. ferri, 

and^ to understand them, we must retain the an-, 
nexed characteristicks, which form a definition of 
them." 
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ossibus asperant: &c." and when he 
proceeds in this mode and style, it is 
pleasing and curious to compare the 
manner in which (the subject being 
changed) Mr. Gray, with the united 
powers of a poet, of a naturalist, and 
of a finished scholar, has described the 
properties and the . characters of dif- 
ferent animals. 

So various, so interesting, so judi- 
cious, so animated, and so curiously 
happy was Mr. Gray, in whatever sub- 
ject he undertook to describe, to detail, 
or« to recommend, that we may justly 
adapt to him the emphatick words of 
the Roman critick : *^ Brevitate mira- 
bilis, laetus et pressus, jucundus.et gra- 
vis, nee poeticd mod6 sed oratorio vir- 
tute insignis, . nemo ilium in magnis 
sublimitate, in parvis proprietate su- 
peravit.'' 

4 . The general tenour of Mr. Gray^ 
life, and of his occupations, is best col- 
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lected from his own letters, and from 
the connectmg narrative by Mn Mason; 
nor is there any very material informa- 
tion to be obtained in addition to it. 
There are, however, a few not unplea&- 
ing recollections, which were commu^ 
nicated to the present editor by his inti- 
mate friend, the Rev. Norton NichoUs, 
of which some notice may be taken. 

The predominant bias of Mr. Gray's 
mind was a strong attachment to virtue, 
to ^^ the exercise of right reason," as he 
used frequently to call it in the words 
of Plato : and if any person were men- 
tioned to him as a man of ability, of 
genius, or of science, he always in- 
quired, "Is he good tor any thing ?** 
No admiration of genius, no deference 
to learning could subdue, or even 
soften, his aversion to the vicious, to 
the profligate, and to the unprincipled. 
The great object of his detestation was 
Voltaire : he said almost prophetically^ 
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(considering the time when he said it) 
that no one could even conjecture the 
extent of the ptiblick mischief (that was 
his term) which Voltaire would occasion. 
His aversion to him indeed was constant 
and unmitigated, yet the pleasantry and 
wit of some of his writings amused him ; 
and he seemed to agree in opinion with 
the late Dr. Robertson* on the Essay 
on Universal History, as the refusal of 
Voltaire to subjoin the authorities for 
his facts, to which he was fully compe- 
tent, and of which he was well informed, 
was and continues to be the real cause 
of the neglect of that singular work. 
His tragedies Mr. Gray esteemed next 
in rank to those of Shakspeare, and he 
often said, that hiisi literary fame would 
have been higher if he had never pub- 
lished any other compositions. 

* See Robertson's Introduction to bis History of 
Charles the Fifth> at the end. Vol. I. p. 473. ed. 8vo. 
1772. 

d2 
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He once made it his, particular 
request to a friead of his, who was going 
to the continent, that he would not pay 
a visit to Voltaire; and when his friend 
replied, " What can a visit from a per- 
son like me to him signify ?" he rejoined 
with, peculiar earnestness, " Sir, every 
tribute to such a man signifies." It is to 
be wished, that all. reflecting, minds 
would consider the spirit, the virtue, 
and the love of mankind, which dictated 
this answer by Mr. Gray ; and that they 
would not , only consider, but apply it 
with judgment on proper occasions ; for 
it is interesting in its consequences to 
society and to government. Such was 
Mr. Gray's opinion, and such was his 
salutary apprehension bf Voltaire's 
power or influence under any sem- 
blance, whether of determined hostility, 
or of simulated friendship, or of paci- 
fick deportment; 
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Seu torvam assumat faciem et furialia membra, 
Seu frontem obsccenam rugis aret> indaat albos 
Seu vitti crines et ramum innectat olivae ; 

and in all and under every form he re- 
garded him as an object to be person- 
ally avoided upon publick principles. 
It would indeed seem, asifthe Alecto of 
the poet were present to the mind of Mr. 
Gray, whenever he contemplated the 
mischief to be apprehended; for he 
knew that Voltaire could in a moment 
fling aside the weeds of peace, and that 
war and death were in his hand. Let 
the wounds and the desolation of France 
and of Europe speak the rest. The in- 
fluence of bad examples is indeed more 
fatal than that of crimes ; and it should 
never be forgotten, that more empires 
have perished from a contempt or from a 
neglect of religion, and from a continued 
systematick violation of morality, than 
from any , violation of the civil laws. 



^ 
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\ "Mr. Gray had a similar aversioii to 
Mr. Hume, and for the same reasons : 
nor could he ever be reconciled to any 
deliberate enemy of religion ; as he al- 
ways asserted that, added to other pub- 
lick considerations, such men, whether 
in writing or in libertine conversation, 
took away the best consolation of man, 
without even pretending to substitute 
any consideration of value in its place. 

It has been expressed, without due 
reflection, that Mr. Gray **had a con- 
tempt or a disdain of his inferiours in 
science.'' He despised none but pre- 
tenders to science, or those who abused 
their knowledge or their talents. To 
the few who sought him he was mild, 
afiable, and communicative ; and on any 
subject, on which he was consulted, 
would throw even a prodigality of light 
and of information. He had, indeed, a 
certain dignity of deportment, and he 
was a man so well bred, that if he ever 
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felt contempt or bitterness rising in his 
breast, you might be sure his equal had 
awaked them. 

Some little misunderstanding having 
taken place between a common fnend 
of Mr. Gray and of Mr. Nicholls and a 
third person, Mr. Gray (in a private 
letter to Mr. Nicholls on the subject of 
it now in the possession of the editor) 
made some remarks which are worthy 
of remembrance, as they are an honour 
to the affections of his heart, to the de- 
licacy of his feeling, and to the acute- 
ness of his penetration. '^ Remind him/' 
(says Mr. Gray to Mr. Nicholls) " Re- 
mind him eloquently (that is, from your 
heart, and in such expressions as that 
will furnish) how many idle suspicions 
a sensible mind, naturally disposed to 
melancholy and depressed by misfor- 
tunes, is capable of entertaining, espe- 
cially if it meets with but ^ shadow of 
neglect, or of contempt, from the very 
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Uie prose of Dry den almost equal to 
his poetry. 

Far above all poets, of all sge^ and 
of all countries, he placed Shaksp ea re. 
He^ said, that the justest idea even of 
the historical characters which he exhi- 
bited might be taken from his plays. 
He shewed Mr, NichoUs a manuscript, 
which he had copied from the original 
in the British Museum, containing the 
Report of the Commissioners appointed 
and sent by king Henry the eighth to 
endeavour to prevail with queen Katha- 
rine to lay aside the title of Queen, and 
to assume that of Princes of Wales ; 
which agrees not only with tiie senti- 
ments^ but sometimes with the very 
words, of Shakspeare in his play of 
H^iry the Eighth. 

He loved the poetry of Pop e^ and 
he peculiarly admired his art of con- 
densing thoughts, as it fixed them in the 
mind. Of his letters he observed, that 
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they were not good letters, but better 
things. Hi, translation of Homer', 
Iliad be esteemed highly^ and when he 
heard it criticised as wanting the sim- 
plicity of the original, and as not giving 
a just idea of Homer's style and man- 
net, and otl«r dmilar ob^tion, m«ie 
to the work, he always said, that, how- 
ever just some of those observations 
might be, there would never be another 
translation of the Iliad equal to it. 

Speaking of Dr, Middleton's style, 
the el^ance of which he admired, he 
mentioned it as a matter of considera- 
tion, whether style in one language can 
be acquired by being conversant with 
authors of a polished style in another 
language; as whether, for example. Dr. 
Middleton could have acquired his flow- 
ing diction from the great attention 
which he paid to the writings of Cicero. 
It may here be noticed, that Mr. Gray 
considered many of the sermons of 
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bishop Sherlock as specimens of pulpit 
eloquence never exceeded. 

JLdMd^CJbrendon was, in his estima- 
tion, the first of our historians, and in- 
deed of almost all modern historians. Of 
the History of Florence by Machiavelli 
he always said (and surely with truth), 
that it was written with the simplicity of 
a Greek history. He considered Rapin's 
as the only valuable general History of 
England ; and he hinted, that if an abler 
writer, with a brilliant and animated 
style, were to consult his copious and 
excellent marginal references, and would 
have recourse to the original and con* 
temporary authors, and to the memoirs 
and state papers, and to all the curious 
documents so well pointed out by Rapin, 
a General History of England might be 
planned and composed, worthy of the 
subject and of the national attention. 

• The poem called The Spleen, written 
by Matthew Green, attracted his notice ; 
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he admired the originality of the thoughts 
and of the expression, the propriety of 
the allusions, and the sprightliness of 
the wit. He was pleased with the ser- 
mons of Sterne, whose principal merit, 
as he thought, consisted in his pathe- 
tick powfers, in which he never failed, 
though he was very often unsuccessful 
in his attempts at humour. 

Among ' modem poets he thought 
inost fetvourably of Goldsmith. Mr. 
NichoUs was with him one summer at 
Malvern, when he received the Deserted 
Village, which Mr. Gray desired him to 
read aloud ; he listened to it with fixed 
attention from the beginning to the end, 
and then exclaimed, ^' That man is a 
poet" 

One day Mr. NichoUs calling at his 
apartments, found him absorbed in read- 
ing a newspaper with particular earnest- 
ness; and as soon as he was seated, 
Mr. Gray said to him, in an animated 
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tone, " Take this : here is such writing 
ad 1 never before saw in a newspaper." 
This was the very first letter which ap- 
peared under the signature oilw^is^ 

In offering information of this nature, 
it cannot be expected that the present 
editor should observe any particular 
method in communicating it; but he 
hopes that it will be kindly received in 
the form of recollections^ living as they 
rise, either in his memory or from writ- 
ing, and expressed in a manner which 
he considers as best adapted to the end 
which he proposes, from their interest 
or from their variety. 

Mr. Nichoils being once in company 
with the illustrious author of the Ana- 
lysis of Ancient Mythology, asked his 
opinion of Mr. Gray's scholarship when 
at Eton school. Mr. Bryant said in 
answer, " Gray was an excellent scho- 
lar; I was next boy to him in the school; 
and at this minute 1 happen to recollect 
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a line of one of his school exercises, 
which, if you please, I will repeat, as the 
expressions are happy ; it is on the sub- 
ject of the freezing and thawing of words 
in the Spectator : 



'' Pluviseque loquaces 
Bescendire jugis, et garruhis ingniit imber. 



One fine morning in the spring, Mr. 
NichoUs was walking in the neighbour- 
hood of Cambridge with Mr. Gray, who 
feeling the influence of the season, and 
cheered with the melody of birds on 
every bough, turned round to his friend, 
and expressed himself extempore in 
these beautifril lines: 

** There pipes the wood«lark, and the song-thruah 
there 
Scatters his loose notes in the waste of air/' 

These verses may remind us of an ex- 
quisite stanza, which it is singular that 
he omitted in his Elegy ^ as, to the ac- 
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count of his morning-walk and of hiii 
noontide repose, it completed that of 
the whole day, by adding his evening 
saunter : 

''Him have we seen the greenwood side a1ong« 
As homeward oft he hied, his labour done. 
What time the woodlark piped her farewell song, 
With wistful eyes pursue the setting sun/' 

It is impossible, in this and in the pre- 
ceding stanzas, not to hear the stream of 
Dorick harmony flowing through the 
lines : 

Among the writers of his time Mr. 
Gray was particularly struck with 
Rousseau. His Emile, as a system of 
education, he regarded as ridiculous 
and impracticable, and always said, 
that, before it could be adopted, men 
must begin by creating a new world. 
But then, (how could it be otherwise ?) 
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what Shakspeare terms, ^'the flashes 
and outbreaks of a fiery mind," the 
glowing eloquence, and the wild origi* 
nality of thought, so often and so vigor- 
ously displayed in that singular work, 
attracted and arrested his attention as a 
man of genius. His opinion of Rous- 
seau's Nouvelle Eloise he has himself 
expressed and given in one of his let- 
ters. He thought the story ill-com- 
posed, the incidents improbable, the 
characters unnatural and vicious, and 
the tendency of it immoral and mis- 
chievous; which latter defect, in his 
mind, nothing could redeem. Very dif- 
ferent indeed was his judgment of the 
Clarissa of Richardson. He said, that 
he knew no instance of a story so well 
told ; and he spoke with high commen- 
dation of the strictly dramatick pro- 
priety and consistency of the characters, 
perfectly preserved and supported fi'om 
the beginning to the end, in all situa- 

E 
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tions and circumstances, in every word, 
and action^ and look. In the delinea* 
tion of Lovelace alone he thought that 
the author had failed; for, as he had 
not lived among persons of that rank, it 
was not possible foi! him to give, from 
the life, the portrait of a profligate man 
of fashion. Mr. Gray was much pleased 
with an answer which Dr.; Samuel John^ 
son once gave to a person on the dif* 
ferent and comparative merits of Field- 
ing and of Richardson : " Why, sir, 
Fielding could tell you what o'clock it 
was ; but, as for Richardson, he could 
make a clock, or a watch.'' 

Mr. Gray always considered, that the 
Encyclopaedias and vmversal Dictiona- 
ries of various kinds, with which the 
world now abounds so much, afforded 
a very unfavourable symptom of the ^e 
in r^ard to its literature ; as no real or 
profound learning can be obtained but 
at the fountain-head. Dictionaries like 
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these, as he thought, only served to 
supply a fund for the vanity or for the 
affectation of general knowledge, or for 
the demands of company and of conver- 
sation; to i^tisfy which, he said, such 
dictionaries were fully competent. 

Speaking .f a moiem ^ter, whose V 
poetry was sometimes too languid, Mr. 
Gray said, it was not a matter of won- 
der, for he never gave himself time to 
think ; but he imagined that he should 
succeed best by writing hastily in the 
first fervour of his imagination: and 
therefore he never waited for epithets, if 
they did not occur at the time readily, 
but left spaces for them and put tbem 
in afterwards. This enervated his poetry, 
and will do so universally, if that method 
is adopted ; for nothing is done so wdl 
as at the first concoction : and he added, 
" We think in words : poetry consists j 
in expression^ if that term be properly 
understood.'* 

e2 
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When Mr. Nicholls ouce asked Mi*. 
Gray, why he never finished that incom- 
parable Fragment on "The Alliance 
between good Government and good 
Education, in order to produce the 
happiness of mankind/' he said, he 
could not; and then explained himself 
in words of this kind, or to this effect : 
" I have been used to write chiefly 
lyrick poetry, in which, the poems being 
short, I have accustomed myself to po- 
lish every part of them with care ; and 
as this has become a habit, I can scarce- 
ly write in any other manner : the labour 
of this VOL ?i long poem would hardly be 
tolerable; and, if accomplished, it might 
possibly be deficient in effect, by want- 
ing the chiaro-oscuro.'' Whether Mr. 
Gray% admirers will acquiesce in thai 
opinion, may admit of a doubt; for a 
greater desideratum in poetry, in litera- 
ture, and in political philosophy cannot 
be named. It was however one of Mr. 
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Gray's opinions, that in a long poem, in 
order to produce effect, it was even ne- 
cessary to have weak parts, and he in- 
stanced in Homer, and particularly in 
Milton, who (he said) now and then, at 
intervals, rolls on in sounding words, 
which perhaps have little meaning. But 
it must here be considered^ that Mr. 
Gray is speaking of Homer and of 
Milton, and of poets of the highest 
ranks. 

The editor is inclined in this place 
to insert the very appropriate and well 
expressed eulogy on the cenotaph of 
Mi*. Gray in Westminster Abbey, writ- 
ten by Mr. Mason : 

** No more the Grecian Muse unrivalled reigns; 
To Britain let the nations homage pay : 
She felt a Homer's fire in Milton's strains, 
A Pindar's rapture in the lyre of Gray." 

When the late Duke of Grafiton ws» 
elected Chancellor of the University of 
Cambridge, it is known that Mr. Gray, 
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from an impulse of what lie looked on 
as a species of duty, spontcmeously of- 
fered to write the Ode for his Grace's 
Installation. He considered it neyer- 
theless as a sort of task, as a set com- 
position; and a considerable time passed 
before he could prevail upon himself, or 
rather before he actually felt the power, 
to b^n it But one morning after 
breakfast, Mr. NichoUs called on him, 
and knocking at his chamber door, Mr. 
Gray got up hastily, and threw it open 
himself, and running up to him, in a 
hurried voice and tone, exclaimed, 
** Hence, avaunt; 'tis holy ground!" — 
Mr. NichoUs was so astonished, that he 
thought his senses were deranged; but 
Mr. Gray in a moment after resumed 
his usual pleasant manner, and repeat- 
ing several verses at the beginning of 
that inimitable composition, said, — 
"Well: I have begun the Ode, and 
now 1 shall fini&h it." It would seem, 
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by this interesting anecdote, tbat the ge- 
nius of Gray sometimes resembled the 
armed apparition in Shakspear*s master- 
tragedy ; ^* £[e would not be com- 
manded." 

Mr. Gray often amused himself in 
making compilations from works of 
eminence in different departments of 
literature, from travels, from antiquities, 
and, in general, from all subjects which 
are covered by the indefinite, yet not in- 
expressive, term of Belles Lettres. , He 
has left short but curious notices of all 
the cathedrals'*^ of England, with his ac- 

■'■•■'''" " ''— ■■ ' ' n il . . ■■ I ■ » I I 

* It may not be displeasing to present the reader 
with a part of the result of these notices. 

*' TBS SETBKAL PARTS OF THE CATHEDRALS RANGED 
ACCORDING TO THE TIME IN WHICH THEY WERB 
BUILT. 

The latter half of the EUventh Century. 
Exeter: the Lady Chapel. Wells: the east end 
of the nave. Chester: thd north transept and the 
chapter house. Durham:, the nave and choir. 
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customed ' ability and interesting man* 
ner. The materials he collected from 

Carlisle : tbe nave and transept. Hereford : the 
east end and the upper nave. Worcester: the 
greatest part of the church. Gloucestcfr : the old 
chapter-house^ tbe east nave« part of the choir^ and 
long workhouse. Winchester: the transept and 
choir. Norwich : the nave. 

The first half of the Twelfth Century. 
Christ Churchy Oxford. Durham : the west part 
of the nave, and the chapter-house. Lichfield: the 
nave, and choir. Hereford: the west end of the 
nave. Wells: part of the palace and the Lady 
chapel. Exeter: the choir. Landaff: the church 
and the palace. Lincoln : the nave. 

The latter half of the Ttvelfth Century. 
Ely : the nave, transept, and front tower up to 
the battlements. Peterborough: the choir, tran- 
sept, and nave. Durham : the galilee. Chichester : 
the church and palace. Canterbury: the choir and 
undercroft. St David's : the church. Lincoln: the 
east part, chapter^house, and palace. 

The first half of the Thirteenth Century. 
Ely: the galilee. York: the south transept. 
Durham: the vauhing*. Hereford: the west front 
and tower. Wells: the choir, transept, and nave. 
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various sources, but chiefly from Bishop 
Godwin and Browne Willis: he con- 
sulted also Leland, Somner, Wren's Pa- 
rentalia, Lowth's Lifeof Wykeham, and 
other writers. He composed with great 
care a description of all the monu- 
ments* of the royal &imily of England, 

Salisbury: the east end, choir, and transept. Win- 
chester: the tower. Rochester: the choir. Can- 
terbury: Trinity chapel and crown. Westminster: 
St Edward's chapel, the transept, choir, and its 
aisles, four east arches of the nave, and part of the 
cloister. 

* The following is the list of the ''Sepulchra 
Regia,'' which Mr. Gray described with incidental 
illustrations and notes : 

*' THE MONUMENTS OF TpE ROTAL FAMILY OF ENG- 
LAND, WHICH REMAIN UNDESTROTEO FROM THE 
CONQUEST, A. D. 1066, RANQED ACCORDING TO THE 
TIME IN WHICH THEY WERE ERECTED. 

William the 1st, A.D. 1066. 
1. Richard Duke of Bernay; his epitaph at Win* 
Chester. 

Henry the Ist, 1100. 
3. William Rufus: ibid. . 
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perhaps, never before treated in a sepa^ 

rat6 form: it is' compiled chiefly froin 

I ' ' .III II II ■ ill ■ , i ^ ii. 

33. Margaret, Duchen of Clarence, and her two 

husbands : at Canterbury. 

34. Joan, Countess of Westmoreland : at Lincoln. 

35. John, Duke of Exeter: at St. Katharine's. 

36. John, Duke of Somerset and his duchess: at 

Wimborne-Miuster. 

37. Cardinal Bc^aufort: at Winchester. 

38. Humphrey Doke of Gloucester: at St Alban's. 

Edward the 4th, 1460. 

39. Anne, Duchess of Exeter: at Windsor. 

Richard the 3d, 1483. 

40. Edward the 4th : at Windsor. 

41. Isabel, Countess of Essex and her lord: at 

Easton. 

Henry the 7th, 1485. 

42. Elizabeth Tudor: at Westminster. 

43. Prince Arthur: at Worcester. 

44* Henry the 5th: his Chauntry: at Westminster. 

Henrt the 8th, 1509. 

45. Margaret, Countess of Richmond: at West- 

minster. 

46. Henry the 7th and his qiieen : ibid. 

47. Anne, Lady Rocs: at Windsor: 
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Sandford, with references to Leland and 
to Montfaucon's Monumens de la Mo- 
narchie Fran^aise, with some few notes 
of his own. As these writings cannot 
properly be considered as original^ they 
could not, to the regret of the editor, 
make a part of the selection from his 
manuscripts. 

Mr. Gray's.Jknowledge and love of 
the Goihick architecture are well known : 
he not only felt the superiority of its 
effect in sacred edifices, but he admired 
the elegance and the good taste of many 

i 

Mart« 1553. 

48. Queen Anne, of Cleves : at Westminster. 

Elizabeth, 1559. 

49. Margaret, Countess of Lennox: at Westminster. 

50. Frances, Duchess of Suffolk: ibid. 

James the Ist, 1603. 

51. Mary, Queen of Scots: at ^Westminster. 

52. Queen Elizabeth : ibid. 

53. and 54. Lady Mary and Lady Sophia Stuart: 

ibid." 
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of its ornaments. He never made the 
distinction, which it is now not uncom- 
imon to hear, between Saxon and iVior- 
man; nor did he ever make use of the 
latter term. He said, that he knew no 
instance of a pointed arch before the 
reign of king John. All round arches^ 
since the age of Roman architecture, he 
called Saxoti, with their zig-zag and 
other appropriate ornaments, and these 
he attributed to a period not more re^ 
cent than the reign of king John. It 
may be here observed, that he was at 
first much pleased with Strawberry 
Hill, but when Mr. Horace Walpole 
added the gallery with its gilding and 
glass, he said, that " he had degenel^ted 
into finery." 

Mr. Gray's notices relating to the ca- 
thedrals and royal monuments of Eng- 
land, which have been just mentioned, 
are pleasing instances of his indefati- 
gable industry, of the variety of his re- 
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searches, and of his strong attachment 
to the antiquities of his own country. 
His attention to isubjects of heraldry 
and of genealogy was very great; and 
the papers on these to,Mcks are not in- 
considerable. They are not merely 
confined to English subjects, nor even 
to those of Europe, for he frequently 
wandered into Asia with the curiosity 
of a traveller and of an antiquary; and 
he marked and delineated the genear 
logics of some of the higher oriental dy- 
nasties; in which it is rather surprising 
that he should have found so many at- 
tractions and inducements to such mi* 
nute and laborious attention. 

If we regard the classical amuse, 
ments of Mn Gray, we shall find them 
always marked with the peculiar cajst 
of his genius, and with the same accu* 
racy and propriety with which he Ulus. 
trated more important subjects. For 
instance; his continued annotations on 
the Anthologia Graeca, with all the 
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parallel and apposite passages from dif- 
ferent authors which he produced and 
adapted, with the supplemental collec- 
tion of Epigrams in his own hand wrilr 
ing which he added to his copy, and 
with the elegant and finished transla- 
tions in Latin verse of some of them, 
(of which a specimen has been* given) 
evince a diligence and a pleasing variety 
of reading. These annotations, however, 
are rarely accompanied by that emen- 
datory criticism which, since his day, 
has been the favourite, and not inglo- 
rious, pursuit of modern scholars of 
eminence in England. His predilection 
for the Anthologia Graeca was such, 
that he actually arranged all the epi- 
grams under their difierent authors, and 
gave seriatim, the subject of each dis- 
tinct epigram in English, in a manner 
which probably was never before at- 
tempted. In such a scholar, engaged, 

m.. ., , ■ t I ■- 

* Vol. ii. p. 94. edit. 4to. 1814. 
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as he was, in so many grave, dignified, 
and sublime speculations, *' admiranda 
quidem levium haec spectacula rerum.'* 
They are indeed only noticed as such ; 
but it proves the very high estimation 
in M^hich he, in common with every 
scholar of taste, held those brief com- 
positions, in which true simplicity of dic- 
tion and native force of sentiment are so 
frequently and so pleasingly united. If 
a new edition of the Anthologia were 
at any future period to be undertaken, 
access to this interleaved edition would 
be desirable; but any selection of the 
notes, if unaccompanied by the Greek 
text, would be without effect. 

Mr. Gray was very conversant (and it 
is not surprising that he was) with the 
French* M6moires de I'Acad^mie des 

* It is not very gratifying to be continually told 
that, of all modern languages, the French is most 
peculiarly adapted to prose-writing, from its per- 
spicuity and from its unambiguous arrangement of 

F 
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Inscriptions et des Belles Lettres, from 
which he abridged a variety of curious 

words and of phrases. Perspicuity is not necessarify 
and exclusively peculiar to the French language. 
Whoever attends to this subject must be convinced^ 
that in modern languages like the French^ the Ita^^ 
lian^ and the English, all their clearness of con- 
struction depends^ simply and solely^ upon the po- 
sition of the governing articles^ prepositions^ and 
•connectives^ and on the judicious use of the auxi- 
liary verbs. In all these particulars the French are 
eminently careful. But we should be reminded, that 
if English writers would bestow the same care and 
the same consideration on these particulars which 
the French do^ the very same perspicuity would be 
universally attained : for perspicuity does not consist 
in, nor depend upon^ the mere words or phrases in any 
language, but on the construction and on the position 
of the governing parts of speech. There need no ex- 
amples of this to the intelligent. There is only one 
.language^ among those which are called transpositive, 
which, by the mere inflexion and varying termination 
of cases, without the necessary assistance or the in- 
cumbrance of articles and of prepositions^ obtains 
equal strength and equal perspicuity : that language 
is the Latin. 
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papers ; nor indeed does any collection of 
the kind, in any language, abound with 
80 much amusing, diversified, interesting, 
and often profound learning and infor- 
mation as these valuable M6moires. 

In regard to study in general as pur- 
sued by Mr, Gray, we may call to mind, 
that, when a friend once inquired of 
Michael Angelp, why he led so solitary 
a life: " Art (he replied) is a jealous 
thing; it requires the whole and en- 
tire man." Mr. Gray was accustomed 
to say, that he well knew, from expe- 
rience, how much might be done by a 
person who would have recourse to 
great original writers only, who would 
read with a "method, and would never 
fling away his time on middling or on 
inferiour authors. In this particular, 
indeed, no man ever gave more power, 
fully the precept and the example. Mr. 
Gray knew, that, by this unremitted 
culture of the mind conducted with 

f2 
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genius was emineDtly formed and dis^ 
posed to accompany ttiat traveller,* who 
returned from the nethermost abyss, 
from the abodes of terrour, of sorrow, 
and of despair, who, having read the 
record on the portal of the Inferno, 
dared also to make, what a kindred poet 
in after ages styled, " the eternal blazon,'^ 
Nor were the steps of Gray to be found 
less frequently, nor less honourably, in 
the bowers of Valclusa or on the shores 
of Parthenope. From every mountain 
and from every stream, in that favoured 
and illustrious country, " inspiration 
breathed around him;" and from a dig- 
nified familiarity with the works of the 
poets, who had consecrated those chosen 
retreats as their own, he imparted a ly- 
rical strength and a harmony, hitherto 
unknown, to his native language. 
j^ He was indeed the inventor (it may 

-— 1»^— — — — ^^— — — « ■ ■ -■■ m l »^^^— i— M^^tX ■ I I I ■ I > 

* Dante. 
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be strictly said so) of a new lyrical metre 
in his own tongue. The peculiar for- 
mation of his strophe^ antistrophe, and 
epode was unknown before him; and it 
could only have been planned and per- 
fected by a master genius, who was 
equally skilled by long and repeated 
study, and by transfusion into his own 
mind, of the lyrical compositions of 
ancient Greece, and of the higher canr 
zoni of the Tuscan poets " di maggior 
carme e suono;'^ as it is termed in the 
commanding energy of their language.* 
Antecedent to "The Progress of Poetry " 
and to " The Bard," no such lyricks 
had appeared. There is not an ode in 
the English language which is con- 
structed, like these two compositions, 
with such power, such majesty, and 



* The most dignified stanza among the Latins^ 
the Alcaick> consists but of four lines. 
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such sweetness, with such proportioned 
pauses and just cadences, with such re- 
gulated measures of the verse, with such 
master principles of lyrical art displayed 
and exemplified, and, at the same time, 
with such a concealment of the diffi* 
culty, which is lost in the softness and 
uninterrupted flowing of the lines in 
each stanza with such a musical magick, 
that every verse i^ it in succession 
dwells on the ear, and harmonizes with 
that which has gone before. If indeed 
the veil of classical reverence and of 
pardonable prejudice can be awhile re- 
moved, and if with honest unshrinking 
criticism we consider the subject as ex- 
emplified in Greece, and in Italy ancient 
and modem, and if we then weigh the 
merits of any single composition of Pin- 
dar, of Horace, of Dante, of Petrarch, 
or of any of their successors, it will fade 
before that excellence which encom- 
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passes, with an incommunicable bright- 
ness, THE BARD of GRAY.* 

* It cannot be imagined, that Dryden's Ode for 
St. Cecilia's Day is forgotten for a moment. Mr» 
Gray, in a note on **The Progress of Poetry/' justly 
pronounced it to be the only ode of the sublime 
kind in our language, antecedent to one of Mason's 
in his Caractacus. It is however an ode of the irre* 
gular kind as to its metre, differing in its principle 
and in its structure from Mr. Gray's ; and, (if the 
reader will excuse a conjecture) when properly con- 
sidered as to its principle, it appears to be of the 
nature of the shorter ancient Greek dithyrambick. 
Very little indeed is known of the ancient dithy^ 
rambick; but the learned reader will recollect a 
passage in the third book of the Hepublick of P]ato> 
where he is speaking of the diiferent species of 
poetical imitation, one of which, he says, is by the 
narration of the poet; and it is this^ which prevailg 
in the dithyrambick ; A»' ctvayyiXhaq ecvre fa Uomrtr 
ivfoi^ Yat tfvnjv fA«Xi7re» u Aidvpajb^foK. (Plato de 

Kepub. 1. 8. p. 394. edit. Serrani.) This subKme 
and original ode, called Alexander's Feast, may be 
considered as an animated narration; the subject 
€>f it is (Me, the destruction of Persepolis; and it .is 
related as having been effected by the succession 
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Ad attentive and competent judge 
will be inclined to attribute this not 
only to Gray's genius, which was se- 
cond to none, but to the peculiar turn 
of his poetical studies. Bdbre him, 
with the exception of Milton, no English 
poet had taken equtd draughts from the 
Ilyssus and from the Amo; " impiger 
hausit spumantem pateram:" or, to drop 
that allusion, no one had read with equal 
discernment the odes of Pind^, the 
choral harmonies of the Greek trage- 
dians, and the higher canzoiU of Dante 
and of Petrarch, and of their illus- 
trious successors. It was from his ear, 
so exquisitely fine and so musically 

of pauione, raiKd in tbe mind of the conqueror by 
the lyre and by the strains of Timotheus. The ode 
is ^ere properiy concluded: it is disfigured and 
di^raced by tbe conclusion ; "Thus ]aag ago, ere 
heaving bellowt learned to blow, &c. &c. &c." which 
should always be omitted, when Uie ode is read t* 
produce the great effect 
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formed; it was from the coutemplatioa 
of the legitimate structure of a lyrical 
stanza, of the necessity of its regularity, 
and of the labour and of the polish which 
are required not only to perfect every 
verse, but every single expression in 
every verse; it was indeed from all these 
views combined, that Mr. Gray revolted 
from the vapid, vague, and unmeaning 
effusions of writers who, refusing to 
submit to the indispensable laws of 
lyrical poetry, or from ignorance of 
them, called their own wildness, genius, 
and their contempt of rules, originality. 
He fixed his attention on all the most 
finished models of Greece and of modem 
Italy, he seized and appropriated their 
specifick and their diversified merits, 
united their spirit, improved upon their 
metre, and then, in conformity with his 
great preconceived idea, he gave at once 
in lyrick poetry to every succeeding 
age the law, the precept, and the ex- 
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ample. The lovers of the languages of 
Greece, of modem Italy, and of Eng- 
land, may appeal with- confidence to the 
lyre of Gray, when they are inclined to 
hail the poetical union of the Ilyssus, of 
the Arno, and of the Thames ; and they 
may adapt on that occasion a few ani* 
mated lines from a Tuscan* poet of the 
Greek school: 

Di sua cetra invaghito, 
n gran Toscano fiume 
Alia superba Tamigina sponda 
Corse a mischiar la sua volubil onda^ 
Reale incontro ! cento vati e cento 
Da' fonti e fiumi Argivi 
, tJscir' dagli antri vivi^ 

£ riccbi di non soUto ornamento ! 

It is highly gratifying to observe the 
very marked attention which Mr. Gray 
certainly gave to the language of mo- 
dern Italy, to its origin and to its pro- 
gress, to a language indeed which alone 

* Menzinir 
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seems to have been at once created, as 
it were, and perfected. If a remark or 
two on this subject may be allowed, it 
must be said, that we do not find the 
same satisfaction, when we would trace 
the origin of the Greek tongue. Our 
means of investigation are here wholly 
inadequate. When, for instance, we have 
recourse to Homer, as to the^r*^ writer 
in the Greek language, we are lost in the 
abyss of antiquity : whatever can be ad- 
vanced, however ingenious, is little more 
than conjecture. Neither manuscripts^ 
nor inscriptions, nor contemporary au- 
thors, can be called to our assistance; 
and, when all our sagacity and all our 
industry have been baffled and deluded, 
we are at last fain to amuse ourselves 
with endeavours to ascertain the pri- 
mary forms of the original Greek cha- 
racters; and then, with some legiti- 
mate rites of classical incantation, from 
the depths of Elis we summon up the 
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buried majesty of the digamma. These 
are the pleasing unreproved specula- 
tions of learned leisure, though we are 
sometimes, rather hastily, induced to 
r^ard them as a knowledge of the sub- 
ject. At other times, we turn for ima- 
ginary recreation to the " old Bard elo- 
quent,^' and with German dexterity 
attempt to divide what is indivisible; 
we separate the portions of his poems; 
we take his best parts, his affecting 
episodes, his battles, his shield, or his 
games, we distribute them libera,lly 
among the ancient rhapsodists and for- 
gotten troubadours of the Archipelago, 
and put, as it were, the very genius 
of Homer into commission. 

But when we approach modern Italy 
with the same earnestness, the view is 
as different as it is satisfactory. In the 
close of the twelfth century (the best 
Italian criticks will tell us so) we have 
history and matter of fact for every step 
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we take in the investigation. After some 
feeble momentary gleams from Guittone 
of Arezzo, Cino of Pistoja, and a very 
few others of less note in that age, Dante, 
with Petrarch not far from his side, 
burst forth and, with an originality of 
genius and of conception, created and 
exhibited at once the fiiU power of his 
language in force, in softness, and in 
dignity. 

The interest, which Mr. Gray felt on 
the subject of Italian literature, induces 
the editor of these volumes to add a few 
more observations upon it. To persons 
who are accurately versed in the lan- 
guage, in the literature, and in the poetry 
of modern Italy, it cannot but be sur- 
prising, that it should be peremptorily 
and ignorantly degraded as the language 
of conceit and of false thought; and 
that its votaries should be marked as 
si,dmirers of tinsel and not of gold. Of 
what authors, and of what poets, do 
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these objectors speak? In charity to 
their knowledge and to their judgment 
it must be supposed, that they speak 
not of Pante, of Petrarch, of Poliziano, 
of Lorenzo, of Bembo, of Ariosto, of 
Tasso, of Chiabrera, of Fiiicaja, of Redi, 
of Menzini, of Guidi, and of all the 
consecrated bards, 

Dextr& laev&que per Ami 
Cmwalles, Isetumque choro pseaoa canentes. 
Inter odoratum lauri nemus — 

it cannot, cannot be. The poetical hosts 
of the Amo and of the Sorga have never 
wanted living leaders and living de- 
fenders, and it is sufficient for their 
champion to come forth with ^ sling 
and ^ stone against the hardiest opposer. 
But can we so forget the common 
vicissitudes of taste, of words, and of 
style in every age of every language? Is 
modern Italy alone, for a few extrava- 
gant and erring spirits, to be called tp 
^ : so severe an account? If we are ex- 
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treme to mark every impropriety of 
forced thought, or of expression, where 
will Shakspeare, or Milton, and other 
poets of eminence, appear? Had the 
language of ancient Latium no decline, 
ho fall? Are all the • writers of Greece 
indiscriminately blameless and perfect ? 
Were there no variations in their taste 
and judgment ? If Greece had her age 
of Pericles, and Rome the age of her 
Augustus; does not modem Italy de- 
mand and fix our attention and our 
admiration on that of her tenth Leo? 
Are all her-poets to be confounded with 
the wild genius and licentious spirit of 
Marino and of his school? No nation 
was ever more sensible of- its errours 
under the influence of that poet; none 
' was ever more ready to acknowledge 
them. Did not all the learned in Rome, 
at the close of the seventeenth century, 
rise, as one man, to correct the depra- 

G 
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yatioQ of their language? At that 
period good taste returned, under the 
auspices of the original Arcadia and of 
all the lesser Academies, or Colames^ 
throughout Italy dependent on that 
parent institution. Before the criticks 
of the Arcadia^ (the Pastarij a? they 
modestly styled themselves,) with Cre- 
scimbaii for their conductor and with 
the adarato Albano* for their patron, 
all that was depraved in language and 
in sentiment, vicious metaphors* immo^ 
derate hyperboles, fidse thoughts, con- 
ceits, .and capricious imagery, with all 
the barbarous and corrupted phrase- 
ology which had so loiig deformed their 
speech^ 0^ and disappeared. No na- 
tion w^ ever more ardent to vindicate 
itself and to wripe away mch stains ; no 
nation ever maintained with a more be* 

* Pope Qemcat XI. 
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coming jealousy the high prerogative of 
its ancient dignity;. no nation ever rose 
with such an exterminating zeal to 
depose the usurpers of the legitimate 
rights of literature and of poetry, and to 
fix their sovereignty on the lawful basis 
of sound learning and of correct taste. 

Yet here in England we are still, in 
our earlier years, almost insensibly 
trained to neglect or to despise the lan- 
guage of modem Italy, by the artM 
insinuations scattered throughout our 
most popular moral miscellany by that 
polished sage, from whose hand the 
wound might have been least expected, 
by the virtuous and accomplished Ad- 
dison. From disingenuous hints, from 
attempts to resolve the character and 
the merits of the language of Italy into 
opera airs and silly madrigals, and from 
the perpetual ridicule with which the 
ENGLISH spectator so unworthily, and 

g2 
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indeed so ignorantly , abounds on this sub- 
ject) an effect has been produced which 
has hitherto been fatal to its credit and to 
its cultivation in Great Britain. But it 
must be remembered, that, at that period 
the star of French literature was lord of 
the ascendant, and that all the bolder 
and more invigorating influences, which 
hiad descended on Spens^ and on 
Milton from the luminaries of Italy, 
were felt no longer. We are now once 
more called upon, as in the name of 
an august triumvirate, by Spenser, by 
Milton, and by Gray, to turn from the 
Unpoetical genius of France; and, after 
we have paid our primal homage-to the 
bards of Greece and of anci^it Latium, 
we are invited to contemplate, with a 
studious admiration, the literary and 
poetical dignity of modem Italy. If 
the influence of their persuasion and of 
their example should prevail, a strong 
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and steady light may be relumined and 
diffused among us ; a light, which may 
once again conduct the powers of 
our rising poets from wild whirling 
words, from crude, rapid, and uncor^ 
rected productions, from an overweening 
presumption, and from the delusive 
conceit of a pre*established reputation, 
to the labour of thought, to patient and 
to repeated revision of what they write, 
to a reverence for themselves and for an 
enlightened publick, and to the fixed 
unbending principles of legitim^^te com- 
position. 

To return. — In addition to the valu- 
able manuscripts of Mr. Gray, whence 
these volumes have been formed, there 
is reason to think that there were some 
other papers, folia Sibyllae, in the pos- 
session of Mr. Mason ; but, though a 
very diligent and anxious inquiry has 
been made after them, they cannot be 
discovered since his death. There was 
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however one Fragment, by Mr. Mason's 
pwn description of it, of very great 
value, namely, " The Plan of an in- 
tended Speech in Latin on his appoint* 
m^it as Professor of Modem History 
Ui the University of Cambridge," Mr. 
Mason says, ^* Immediately on his ap* 
poiptment, Mr. Gray sketched out an 
admirable plan for his inauguration 
speech; in which, after enumerating the 
preparatory and auxiliary studies requi* 
site, such as ancient history, geography, 
chronology, &c. he descended to the 
authentick sources of the science, such 
as pubUck treaties, state^records, private 
correspondence of ambassadors, &c. He 
also wrote the exordium of this thesis, 
not indeed so correct as to be given by 
way of fragment, but so spirited, in 
point of sentiment, as leaves it much to 
be regretted that he did not proceed to 
its conclusion." This fragment cannot 
now be found, and, after so very inte- 
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resting a description of its value and of 
its importance, it is the more to be re^ 
gretted, that the delicacy of Mr. Mason 
would not allow him to print it, merely 
because it was not quite correct in his 
opinion, or that the latinity perhaps 
might not have received the last touches 
of Mr. Gray's hand. It is difficult to 
conceive how Mr. Mason could prevail 
upon himself to withhold it. There 
was surely, even from his own account, 
every reason and every inducement to 
publish it. We all knew the power of 
Mr. Gray's pen in the Latin and in his 
own Language, and we needed no con- 
viction of his ability to have polished 
and to have completed it. If there be a 
subject on which, more perhaps than on 
any other, it would have been peculiarly 
desirable to know and to follow the 
train of his ideas, it is that of modem 
history, in which no man was more inti- 
mately, more minutely, or more exten- 
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sively conversant than Mr. Gray. We 
are told, that this fragment was *^ so 
spirited in point of sentiment, aa leaves 
it much to be regretted that it was not 
concluded." These were motives, as 
one would think, strong for the deed of 
publication. 

It was not the lyre only which Mr, 
Gray could strike with the hand of a 
master and with the fire of a prophet ; 
he foresaw and he felt (and sometimes 
too he would describe) the symptoms 
of the approaching decline or ruin of 
dignified literature and of established 
governments, from fashionable philoso- 
phers, historians, poetasters, and sciol* 
ists, who composed and disseminated 
their works throughout Europe in the 
French language. He knew that his- 
tory was the most effectual political 
philosophy, as it teaches by examples. 
It may well be conceived, that a sketch 
or plan from his hand on the subjects of 
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history^ and on those which belonged 
to it, mi&rht have taught succeeding ases 
how to conduct these important re- 
searches with national advantage, and, 
like some wand of divination, it might 
have 

Pointed to beds where sovereign gold doth grow.*- 

If indeed Mr. Gray had lived to fill the 
chair of the historical professor (never 
before so dignified in any age) in the 
bosom of a learned and illustrious uni- 
versity, (in which the very life-springs of 
all publick action and of all publick po- 
litical conduct must primarily receive 
their original strength and their future 
direction,) he might, from the soundness 
of uncontaminated principles, and from 
the depth, the extent, and the solidity ef 
his knowledge, have taught the rising 
youth of this country, the hope of Eng- 
land, not only to imitate but to emulate 

* Dryden. 
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the glory of it, its ancient statesmen. 
Then indeed — Visa potens; propria 
httc si dona fiiissent. 

If the Fragment, the loss of which is 
fio mncfa regretted, could hare been* dis- 
covered, the present editor would have 
deliberately presented it to the reader, 
with any slight imperfection it might 
have had. The ideas, the plan, and the 
manner of conducting the mind, inde- 
pendent of the language and of the 
style, would have ensured publick atten^ 
tion; and it may be presumed, (such 
was Mr. Gray's habit of accurate com- 
position) that neither the language nor 
the style would have been found to be 
very materially deficient; 

Sucb prompt eloquence 
Flowed from his lips, in prose or numerous verse. 
More tuneable than needed lute or harp 
To add more sweetnesA. 

* If it should at any time hereafter be found, it is 
hoped that it may be communicated to the publick. 
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It must however be repeated, that Mr. 
Mason's right to use his own discretion 
was unquestionable; and the preceding 
obserrations are offered with respect 
and with deference to the character and 
to the judgment of so el^ant a poet, of 
so cautious a critick, and of a friend so 
affectionate. 

But if omissions of this nature be 
sometimes reprehensible, there is an 
evil far more fatal and more prejudicial, 
in its consequences, to the fame of the 
wise and great who, after a life of utility 
and of dignity, have sunk to rest with 
the gratitude and with the admiration of 
their country. The allusion is h^re 
made to a custom much too prevalent, 
perhaps in every country, of searching 
or ransacking the private papers of de* 
ceased authors of merit, and of printing 
erety trifle which can be found, any 
Uttle song or epigram, or any short efiu- 
don of temporary satire or of local plea- 
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aantry, which it was never the design 
of the writers to preserve : trifles indeed 
which they would willingly have sujk 
pressed at once, or wojild have recalled 
from any friend to whom they might 
have given them in confidence. It is 
well known^ that many of Mr. Gray's 
jeux d' esprit of this description , were 
handed about in his life time, which 
occasioned him, great uneasiness, ac-; 
companied with a suitable eagerness to 
recal them, which proved to be in vain : 
for it should be remembered, that even 
the words of any man of genius, like 
Gray, are no longer his own than while 
he keeps them unspoken* Affectionate 
veneration for his memory and a friend-r 
ly attention even to his peculiarities, or 
to any supposed wish of his, plead 
strongly for their exclusion. 

There were however a few stanzas, 
written under the impulse of a virtuous 
indignation at some reports, mixed up 
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with all the bitterness of the political 
prejudice of the time, on the view of 
Kingsgate, in the Isle of Thanet in Kent, 
in which he describes the situation 
chosen, about the year 1764, by the first 
Loi^d Holland, for his mansion, and the 
artificial ruins erected on the cliffs con- 
tiguous to it. As he seldom vented his 
powers in strains of a higher mood, with 
all the enthusiasm, and (it must be 
added) with some of the invention of a 
poet, and with the magick wildness of 
a pamter, it is desirable to preserve the 
following animated descriptive stanzas^ 
all political and personal reflections 
being set aside and forgotten : 

5^ On this congenial spot he fixed bis choice ; 

Earl Goodwin trembled fur his neighbouring 
sand: 
Here sea-mews .scream and cormorants rejoice. 
The marineF, though sfaipwi'eqked, fears to 
land. 
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Here reig^ the blustering North and blighting 
East; 

No tree is heard to whisper, bird to sing: 
Yet Nature cannot furnish out the feast. 

Art he invokes new horrours still to bring. 

Now mouldering fanes and battlements arise. 
Arches and turrets nodding to their fall ; 

Unpeopled palaces delude his eyes. 
And miouck desolation covers all/'* 



* Several years ago, the present editor, with this 
poem by Mr. Gray full in his memory, visited Lord 
Holland's seat at Kingsgate, in the Isle of Tbanet» 
but with other views and with other thoughts. He 
lodced abroad from the clifib and eminences^ and, 
without the chilling damp of political retrospect on 
his spirits, he felt himself alive to all the local beau- 
ties and scenery of the spot, enlightened by a sum- 
mer sun and refreshed with airs from the ocean. 
From the ideas, which were then present to his 
mind, he afterwards composed a Latin ode ; and he 
hopes that the judgment of some friends, who re- 
quested its insertion in this place, will sanction the 
liberty which he takes in presenting it to the 
reader. 
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Hie variety and the extent of Mt. 
Gray's reading often (and perhaps invo- 

VILLA FORMIANA 

APUD PORTAH REGIAAI IN INSULA THANETI 

IN ORA MARmMA CANTIANA 

SUB AUSPICI18 RBNRICI BARONIS DB 'HOLLAND 
OLIM BXTRUCTA.* 



NoN fonte parco Castaliae levet 
Hau8tu9 requirunt, non jaga devi9 

Frondosa perlustrant, potentea 
Imperio graviore Musae. 
Ecquae, marini conscia numinis, 
Noo yel Sabine roollitiem vcdens 

Fastidit umbnei, sen flo^ita 
Thessala, purpureosve coUes? 
Ittisa fractis aaquora rupibus 
( Audio'?) reclamant Oceano patri 

.Nyinphifique pneseotem CamsniHnjr 
£t stimulo propiore venant* 
Quanti ingravescunt pectoris impetus ! 
Per regna venti seu fragor iutonat 

Uadosa, seu stemit tumentes^ 

Halcyonis meraor, aura fluctus. 

■ I » ■ ^ — . I . ■ ■, ■ .1,1 I I I 

* Kingsgate, Isle of Thanet; Extruct. A.D. cizc 
1764. 
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-luntarily) occasioned his adoption of 
maDy phrases and expressions from dis- 
tinguished writers^ which, from his man- 
ner of subjoining short refrarences to his 

Sceni«-ne raptum talibus advenam 
Admovit oris Parthmope luis? 
Quu laudii antique receseus, 
In»olit& Doviute solen, 
Mird rccliuit? cernia, ut undiqu« 
Mateo cdamnie densids oIniUe, 
Arceaque prsnipts minintur, 
(Imperii gimulacra fracti !) 
QxA, DOn gilendii funeribuB, frequens 
Ezpertat dim Danus iohorruit 
Quid mftrte nativo ralerent 
Indomitce Britonum phalang;es. 
At'dum reiidit clangor, et aithere 
' Vibrata belli fulgura. concidunt 
Pacata, ne desit trementi 
Perfug;ium populo salulis, 
Juxta, labanti culmine, sub piS 
Maou resut^t decidute domAs 
' Incana oiajestasj aviti 

Relliquin columenque cult&i.* 

* MoDBtterium. 
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poems in the form of notes, it appeal^ 
that he was very solicitous to acknow* 
ledgQ whenever they occurred. The 

Jam fabulosas divitis ingeni 
Formas refingit dsdalus artifex, 
Sceptrisque Neptuni ^atelles 
Ccerul^a spatiatur aula.* 
Fnistra sevems^ carmine quis notet 
Injurioso delicias soli ? 
Ah parce^ Lucili^f precamur> 
Fulmined metuende lingu&4 
Non hie nefandis criminibus minax, 
Surdove pectus verbere concutit 
Erynnis ultrix : eruditi 
Fusa vides monumenta luziis^ 
Honestiori sub specie ; tenet 
Imago mentem laetior, et modis 
Vix ante quaesitis vc^uptas 
Augurio mdiore ridet. 
Me, lenioris per sapientise 
Secreta ductum, littohbus sacris 
N^tura mulcet, nee caduci 
Temporis immemorem per omnes 



^^^ 



* Aula Neptuni. t Gray. 
% Poema ined. inViUam Baronis de Holland. 

H 
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memory of many a scholar has oftea in- 
creased the number of these referieilces, 
and' it jus pleasing^ to observe theb pro^ 
priety, as they can never detract from 
the originality of such an author. The 
greatest poets of modem Italy in every 
age, Ariosto, Tasso, and their succes- 
sors, have in their works adopted and 
incorporated phrases (and even entire 

'■ ' ■ i n 111 ■ I ' ■ I I I I . i«i ' . ■ ■ " iJ^— ^»—— i— *fc»~ 

Curasque el umbras ire levem sinit ; 
CelsisqUe honorem frontrbbs admonet 
Lugere decussum^ et profaiii 
Ludibrium diadema valgi. 
Nomen sed altum est^ sed yigor igneos, 
Eerum superstes fama^ nee imperi' 
Frangetida compares Britannis^ 
£t pr €K:erum bene jtincttis crdo ; 
Nobis marino spes Capitolio ; 
Nobis relucens^ auspicibus sacris 
Innixa^ Libertas potent! 
Jam popiilo pia jura firinat. 

Ah ItuulA Thaneti 

H9ri8 Septembri^. T. M. 

1795. 
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lines) from the fathers of their verse, the 
primal glory of the Tuscan literature, 
Dante and Petrarch : nor was this im* 
puted to imitation. In mere language, 
what was once well expressed by the two 
Florentines with energy, with softness, 
or with majesty, was considered and 
deemed, by the higher poets and cri- 
ticks of that illustrious nation, as fixed, 
and as common to all who had sense^ 
and spirit, and judgment to use them ; 
and they regarded the casual, or the de- 
liberate, adoption of such phrases or of 
such lines, not as servile imitation, not 
as poverty of invention, but as an ho- 
mage to the great creators of their Ian* 
guage, and to the authors'*^ and finishers 

* In the Latin writers we may observe the same. 
If we peruse the Saturnalia of Macrobius from the 
third to the end of the sixth book, we find that in 
borrowing of in accommodating expressions, anj 
sometimes entire lines, from the more ancient poets, 
Ennius and others his predecessors, Virgil was by ^ 

h2 
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oftheir harmonious expression. Spenser, 
Shakspeare^ and Milton, were to Gray^ 
and should be -so to his successors^ 

choice unsparing; nor do we discover any thing 
recorded by his contemporaries to his disadvantage 
or to his dishonour from the practice : such is the 
^ower of judgment. These books of the Saturnalia^ 
to which an allusion is made, are particularly inte- 
resting. Macrobius was a man of illustrious rank 
in the imperial court of Theodosius ; and the empe- 
ror was very sensible of the merits of this accom- 
plished scholar, as he makes this most honourable 
mention of him in his celebrated code."*^ Macrobius. 
improved the intervals of business with the refine* 
ments of polite literature, and with the investiga- 
tions of criticism and of the philosophy of hig age. 
The inaccuracies in the latinity of his work were 
partially excused in the writings of a foreigtier, and 
there i» something inexpressibly pleasing in the 
manner and in the urbanity of his discussions; they 
bespeak his birth and the high breeding of a gen- 
tleman. His work is addressed to his son Eusta- 
thius, and his words to him are full of the a£fection> 
the interest, and the predilection of a father; 



* Cod. Theodos. lib. 6. tit. 8. 



r 
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what Dante and Petrarch were to Ariosto 
and to Tasso. It will be no injury to true 
criticism to adopt the liberal spirit of 
Italy in this matter; and poetry in Eng- 
land may again send forth, what Milton 
would call, "mellifluous streams," when 
drawn from the original fountains of the 
Ilyssus and of the Arno. 

After these incidental remarks, the 
present editor should perhaps apologise 

« 

■■II I ■ ■ ■ ■ .1 I ■■■■■■ ■ M . ■ ■ ■ ■ , ■■ 

** Invenies*^ plurima, quae sunt aut voluptati legere, 

aut cultui legisse^ aut usui meminisse : nihil huic 

operi insertum puto aut cognitu inutile^ aut difficile 

perceptu ; sed omnia inserta invenies quibus sit in- 

genium tuum vegetius^ memoria a(2mfntcuia^ior, ratio 

solertior, aut sermo incorruptior, nisi sicubi no% sub 

alio cado ortos Latinse linguae vena non adjuvat/' 

This incidental mention of Macrobius^ it is hoped, 

may be excused, as a gentleman of birth, of rank, 

and of fortune in any age, who is at once a patron 

and an example of literature and of the liberal 

arts, is a character interesting and honourable. 

f 

* Macrob. Saturnal. 1. L in Profiemio. 
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In the celebrated and sublime eulogy 
on the author of Paradise Lost^ when 

* KvftKKx, i. e. r» nfii, V. Suidam in voce. 

^ The word Ili^^ar, which means the Sun, is to be 
found only in Lycophron; and it is most probably 
a corruption, and an easy one, for Uir^av, which 
undoubtedly was an ancient term for tbat luminary; 
and the learned reader will recollect, that, in a frag- 
ment of Euripides, cited by the Scholiast on the 
97.th line of the seventh olympick ode of Pindar, the 
Sun is styled, '' Tat it^apit ^ua-of xai ;(doi'o^ rtr»iit9»p 
aiirpufAao'i Ilfrpa* aXva'tat yjfvn*iT*y ** - 

* Lycophr. v. 1434. 

* Consult Bryant's Analysis of Ancient Mytho- 
logy* The acute conjectures and the deep re- 
searches of that consummate and illustrious scholar 
will receive additional confirmation in every suc- 
ceeding age, from the wise and tbe learned: in- 
deed, before Bryant appeared, it might be said, 

Vulgata per orbem 
Fabula pro veri decepit ssecula causi. 
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an allusion is made to those visions of 
glory which were present to Milton, 
after he had passed the ^^flammantia 
mcenia," the flaming bounds of place, 
and of time, and of the mortal creation, 
Gray turns to that inspired prophet 
who, " by the river of Chebar, when the 
heavens were opened, saw visions of 
God.'* The poet calls forth and adapts 
the expressions of that prophet, and with 
more than mortal rapture, exclaims, 

'' The living throne^ the sapphire blaze^ 
Where angels tremble while they gaze. 
He saw: but, blasted with excess (flight. 
Closed his ^es in endless night** 

Surely the simple allusion to the loss 
of sight in Homer (the of 0«x/*»r /xf» «/«t^0-i) 
by Gray himself, or the mere dry poli-^ 
tical reference by Mr. Mason to Milton's 
sonnet to Cyriack Skinner, or the idle 
mode of resolving it into a conceit ^ are, 
all of them, remarks either feeble, or in^ 
adequate, or unjust. Passages, like this, 
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of a sublimity almost '^ past utteraiice," 
are scarcely matter of reasoning, bat of 
strong sensation. To feel th^n is to 
explain them : or, like the subjects which 
they celebrate, it should only be said, 
that they *^ appear dark^ :tvith ewcesnve 
bright.'' 

It may however be observed, that 
Milton in his 'most eloquent oration, 
entitled " Defensio Secunda pro Populo 
Anglicano," descants on his own blind- 
ness, and he attributes it to his laborious 
unremitted exertions in a cause, which 
(unjustifiable as that cause was and 
ever must be) he himself unhapipily 
esteemed, ex ammo i>£0 teste (they are 
his own words), to be his bounden duty 
and service to his country. In .'this 
apologetick oration is found a passage 
not very dissimilar in thought and in 
manner, and not inferiour in sublimity, 
to that of the poet; and it is conceived 
in that devout prostration of the intellect 
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before the throne of God, and with that 
grateful, profound, and unreserved sub- 
mission to the diyi^e will, whieh was 
the commanding attribute of Milton's 
mind. Some criticks may perhaps call 
this passage also a conceit; be it so: let 
them call it poetical^ call it lyrical^ if 
they choose, (and surely, eyen in nu- 
merous pros^, the harp of Milton was 
ever tuned), but let us hear the words ; 
they are as follow: *^Sanh haudultpnd 
Dei curd cosci sumus, qui nQs, quo minits 
quicquam aliud prjeter ipsum cemere 
valemus, ed clementitts atque henignihs 
respicere dignatur. Vae, qui illudit nos ; 
vse, qui laedit. Nos ab injuriis hominum 
non modo incolumes, sed pene sacros 
divina lex reddidit, divinus favor: nee 
tarn hebetudine oculorumy quiim aeles- 
tium alarum umbrd, deus ,has nobis 
fecisse tend^ras videturT Now read the 
orator; bend before the prophet; catch 
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the spirit of the poet; and whUe your 
heart is dilating with the majesty and 
with the pathos of the conceptions, 
you will feel all minute criticism sinking 
and lost in the mmgled unresisted emo- 
tions of poetry, of eloquence, of devo- 
tion, and of genius. 

In all the variety o( Mn Gray's ex- 
tensive reading, it ha« been seen how 
lai^e a portion of his attrition was given 
to Plato. No man was ever more en- 
chanted with ^^ Socratick sounds " than 
he was: yet in his poetry, and it is 
rather singular, none of those allusions 
are to be discovered, which Milton 
(whose fond and lingmng steps are al- 
ways to be traced in the grove of the 
philosopher) delighted to adopt in his 
earlier and more captivating compo- 
sitions. Whence is this peculiarity? 
The sublimity of Gray was strictly 
lyrical ; and the pathos of his poetry 



f 
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was drawn (eminently so in his* Elegy) 
irom the feelings of our common nature, 
from the trembling hopes of a suffering 
humanity, and from what he termed 
" the grateful earnest of eternal peace ;** 
and, whether in- the sacred calm or in 
the fervour of his genius, Mr, Gray 
generally avoided all that could in any 
sense be called metaphysical. 

When he turned to the fathers and to 
the masters of the ethnick philosophy, 
it was with other views and with other 
intentions: he approached and con* 
versed with them, and he learned how 
far unassisted reason could aspire or 

^ The test of supreme excellence^ so well expressed 
by Longinusy was^ perhaps, never so signally exem^ 
pliAed, as in the approbation given to Gray's Elegy, 
without one dissenting opinion. 'Orar Toi( aw 

Tft x«( ravrot a/x» vtpi rvp avruf ^ount rod' ii i{ 
Ix>ng:in. de Sublim. Sect. 7. 
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could reach, and no man marked better, 
than he did, the fading of those intellec- 
tual stars, 

WheD day's brigbt lord asoends the faemisphere. 
What Mr. Gray sought, and what he 
learned, from the higher philosophers of 
Greece and of Rome was, to contem- 
plate and to feel practically, within him- 
self what in their language they termed 
theetkick harmomes; * and he was thence 
led to perceive and to acknowledge that 
adorable symmetry which is found in 
all the relations, and the proportions, 
and the aptitudes of created things in 
the expanded system of the universe, 
displayed by Plato and by Cicero with 
such magick of imagery, such magni- 
ficence of diction, and with such sub- 
limity of conception. He traced the 
ideas on which these philosophers raised 
their imaginary republicks in all the 
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solemn plausibilities of civilized society; 
lie sought not only delight, but instruc- 
tiouy from their workjs ; and he often 
wondered that so many, even among 
the . learned, would turn aside, either 
with an affected disdain or with an idle 
neglect, from these original fountains of 
genius and of science. He bowed before 
the Author of all order, the Govemoui 
of the world, who never left himself 
without witness; and he saw that all the 
foundations of legitimate human polity 
ware rooted and grounded in the will 
of the all-wise Creator. He saw accu- 
rately how far philosophy could be per- 
fected as to its effect on human aflltirs^ 
and where it was deficient: and he 
found that the greatest statesmen and 
the greatest theologians, in the best ages, 
began and conducted their studies under 
these guides, who imparted sobriety to 
their thoughts and stamped discretioi^ 
upon their actions; Such statesmen 
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land such theologians, with minds so 
highly cultivated, knew how to distin- 
guish between philosophy and inspired 
theology, and they felt all the supe- 
riority and the authoritative pre-emi- 
nence of the latter. Yet, when Socrates, 
!and Plato, and Cicero, and Antoninus, 
and the philosophers who sate in fellow- 
ship with them, were the theme, such 
minds would join in the sublime judg* 
ment which was once given of them, by 
an eloquent Divine, in words of power 
and of an indelible impression: ** Theg 
were full of God : all their wisdom and 
deep contemplations tended only to deli- 
ver men from the vanity of the world and 
from the slavery of bodily passions, that 
they mi^ht act as spirits which came 
forth from God, and were soon to return 
unto HIW-" In such a judgment, and in 
thoughts like these, it may be presumed, 
that Mr. Gray joined and acquiesced: 
and with them the subject may be best 
concluded, and dismissed with dignity. 
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Nearly one hundred years have now 
passed, since the birth* of Gray. As a 
poet and as an author, may .we not con- 
sider hkn as holding a distinguished sta- 
tion among the legitimate ancients ? So 
various and extensive was his command 
in. every region of literature, and the ap- 
plication of his knowledge so just and 
accurate; so solid and unerring was his 
judgment; so rapid, yet so regulated, 
was the torrent of his imagination ; so 
versatile was every faculty within him, 
whether to science, to poetry, to paint- 
ing, or to musick; and so richly and so 
regally was he endowed with every 
liberal and kindred art and accomplish- 
ment, that a scholar, when he reflects, 
can scarcely refrain from exclaiming 
with the philosophick bard, 

Hh AEMAD BAZIABION, ly ^ ra^i ttuptu xvxXitTxt If 



* He was born on the 16th of December, 1716. 
t One of the Orphick verses preserved by Proclus 

I 
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We may however, for a moment, 
standing on the vantage ground and 
with views unbroken, contemplate what 
is the power of a mind, like Gray's, and 
what is the place which it claims and 
takes by sovereignty of nature. Such a 
mind respects the important distinctions 
of rank, of wealth, and of fortune; it 
understands their use, their necessity, 
and their specifick dignities, and it nei* 
ther despises nor disdains them; but 
<;almly, and without a murmur, leaves 
them all to the world and to its vo* 
laries : 

Higher than their tops 
The verdurous wall of Paradise upsprings. 
And to that mind's bright ken gives prospect large 
Over man's nether empire. 

There are persons indeed, whose 
judgment and whose experience incline 

in his Commentary on the Tiraseus of Piato» L. 2. 
p. 95. edit. Basil. 1534. 
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them to think, that worldly elevation 
tends only to lessen such a mind; and 
that the retirement of private life is the 
true scene in which such transcendent 
abilities can alone appear in their proper 
dimensions: and this they assert, with- 
out a wish to close up the avenues to 
wealth, to dignity, and to high ojffices, 
or to suppress the generally honourable 
and justifiable desire of obtaining them. 

" THE WORLD KNOWETH ITS OWN." 

Such persons, when thoughts like these 
predominate, will call to mind what has 
been performed m the depths of privacy. 
They will recollect the retirement and 
the labours of the mantuan on the 
shores of his beloved Parthenope ; they 
will remember the work planned and 
perfected by the great Florentine in 
his banishment; nor will that poet 
pass unnoticed, who from the recessles 
of Yalclusa commanded the admiration 

i2 
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THINGS."* With this dignified opinioir^ 
thus applied to a oenius of the 
HIGHEST ORDER, the editor of these 
Tolumes finally consigns to the world 
and to posterity the character, the fame,, 
and the works of Thomas Gray. 

THOMAS JAMES MATHIAS. 

London, March, 1814. 



♦ See the Life of Bishop Warburton by the 
Right Reverend Richard Huvd, D. D. Bishop of 
Worcester. Warburton's Works. Ed. 8yo. 1811. 
Toi. i. p. 70. 
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REV. NORTON NICHOLLS, 



LL.B. 8cc. 



It u hapedf thai the insertion qf the following short tribute, bp 
the EditoTy to the Memory rfthe Reo» Norton Nicholls,* 
the accomplished and ultimate Friend of Mr. Gray, trtiJ 
either be unproved or excused by those pawnSy who know 
what it is to feel and to appreciate departed excellence in the 
Mwerity rf Friendship. 



A COPY OF A LETTER, 

OCCASIONED BY THE pEkTU OP 

THE REV. NORTON NICHOLLS, LL.B. 

WRITTBH PRIVATELY TO A FRIEND. 

Londony Dee, 10, 1809. 

Mt bear Sir, 

Ft is my melancholy office to inform you of 

the death of oar friend, the Reverend Norton 

NiCHOLLs, LL.B. Rector of Lound and Brad- 

Weill in the county of Suffolk, who died at his 



*^ See Gray's Works, 4to edit. vol. ii. p. 431. 
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house at Blundeaton, near Lowestoft, in that 
coun^, on Wednesday the 2Sd of November, 
1809) in the 68th year of hii age. As you w^ 
knew^tfae genius, the accomplishments, the learn- 
ing, and the virtues of this rare and gifted man, 
your generous nature must think it proper, that 
some little memorial of him should be recorded, 
however frail and perishable in my delinettioD. 

To be bom and to die did not make up all die 
history of our friend. Many of the chief ends of 
our being, which he fiU£lled during die placid 
and even tenour of a loi^ and exemplary life, 
proved that he had been ; and they iiiUy evinced 
that he had deserved well of all who had enjoyed 
the intercourse of his society. Many were en- 
livened by the cheerfulness of bis disposition, and 
all partook of Lis braevolence. Hii chosen com- 
panions were delighted and improved by bis rea- 
dtness to communicate the r)ch treasures of bis 
cultivated mind, lo all the bright diversities of 
erudition and of taste. Indeed diose studies, 
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which can alone be the aliment of youth and the 
consolation of our declining days, engaged his at- 
tention from bis earliest years. '' Amplissimam 
illam ommum artium bene vivendi disciplinam 
non vita magia quam litteris feliciter persecutus/' 
Even when a school-boy, he was never desultory 
kk his ap[dication; and he was distinguished for 
those exercises which mark strength of under* 
standing and solidity of judgment. He wandered 
not in vain among those fields and hilk, so jusdy 
styled ''happy/' by our greatest lyrick poet; and 
be left Eton for the University of Cambridge, 
with a mind prepared for greater attainments, and 
capable of that excellence which is the rewurd of 
ability when fostered by application. In addition 
to the attentions which he experienced from the 
celebrated Dr. Barnard, then master of the school, 
I have heard him frequently express his grateful 
sense of the assistance he received at Eton from 
the voluntary private instruction pf Dr. Sumner, 
whose classical erudition was deep and extensive^ 
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By such men he was formed for tfab intercourse of 
those highly cultivated mindsi^ educated in the 
groves of pur Academe, which were destinied to 
be the future ornaments and the supports of lite*^ 
rature, of the church, and of the state. 

At the time when. Mr. Nicholls became a stu- 
dent in Trinity Hall, the University of Cambridge 
was the chosen residence of Mr, Gray: 

A s) gran nome aorga 
Tutto il coro «l inchmiurst del Pamaso! 

It was natural to feel a gratification in being a 
member of the same - learned society with him ; 
and it was natural also to aspire (if possible) even 
to a distant intercourse with such a man. 

To see Mr. Gray was desirable; to speak to 
him was honourable; but to.be admitted to his 
acquaintance or to his familiarity, was the height of 
youthful, or indeed of any, ambition. By the in- 
tervention of a common friend, Mr. Nicholls, 
when between eighteen and nineteen years of age, 
was introduced to Mr. Gray. I remember he 
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tAA me, what an awje he felt at the time^ at the 
lightning of his eye^ at that "folgorantesgtuzrdo,^ 
as the Tuscans term it; but Mr. Gray's courtesy 
and encouraging afiability soon dispersed every 
uneasy sensation, and gave him confidence. 

Shortly after this Mr. N. was in a select com- 
pany of which Mr. Gray was one; and, as it be- 
came hb youth, he did not enter into the conver- 
sation, but listened with attention. The subject, 
however, being general and classical, and as Mr. 
NichoUs, even at that early period, was acquainted 
not only with the Greek and Latin, but with many 
of the best Italian poets, he ventured with great 
diffidence to offer a short remark, and happened 
to illustrate what he said by an apposite citation 
from Dante. At the name of Dante, Mr. Gray 
(and I wish that every young man of genius might 
hear and consider the value of a word spoken in 
due season, with modesty and propriety, in the 
highest, I mean in the most learned and virtuous, 
company) Mr. Gray suddenly turned round to 
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him and said, '^ B%ht : but have you read Dante, 
Sir i** ''I have endeavoured to understand him,'* 
replied Mr. Nicholls. Mr. Gray, bdng much 
pleased with the illustration and with the taste 
which it evinced, addressed the chief of his dift* 
course to him for the remain<ter of the evening, 
and invited him to his rooms in Pembroke Hall. 
Mr. Gray found in his young acquaintance a 
ready and a docile disposition, and he became at- 
tached to him. He then gave him instruction for 
the course of his studies, which he directed en- 
tirely, even to the reconunendation of every 
author, and to the very order in which they 
should be read, which happily continued dll the 
time of Mr. Gray's death. Mr. N. might well 
say to the Poet, in the words of bis Avourite 
Florentine, '' Tu sei h mio mautror^ To an in- 
cident so rare, and so honourable to Mr.NichoUs, 
and to the improvement which was the conse- 
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quence x^f it, I attribute not cmly the extent and 
value of hb knowledge, but the peculiar accuracy 
and correct taste which distinguished him throi^h^ 
out his life, and which I have seldom observed in 
any man in a more eminent d^ee. 

The letters of Mr. Gray to Mr. NichoUs, pre- 
served by Mr. Mason in his Memoirs of the Poet, 
sufficiently prove the intimacy between them : and 
it is my opinion that, with the single exception of • 
his earliest and most accomplished friend the 
Hon. Richard West, Mr. Gray was more affec«- 
tionately attached to him than to any other 
person. 

By the advice of Mr. Gray, Mr. Nicholls 
visited France, Swisserland, and Italy. He there 
found scenes and persons coi^enial to his taste 
and to his faculties. In Swisserland be looked 
abroad through nature, from every '' ice-built 
mountain'' and rugged ch*ff ; and, by the lakes and 
vallies of that once envied country, he felt the 
truth of Rousseau's inimitable remark, '' StuHl y 
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a des moments oH il suffit du sentiment, de son 
existence'^ In Italy he. found all which could 
captivate. and enchain hb attention among the 
most .finished, works of art; and under, the soft 
but animating influence of climate, of scenery, 
and of classick imagery, he improved his talents ; 
and by his conversation and knowledge of the Ian- 
guage> he; was. peculiarly acceptable in the most 
select assemblies. When Italy is the theme, it 
is difficult to V restrain our sensations: but in this 
place I would only add, that Mr. Nicholls, in an 
elegant and interesting narrative. of his travels 
(which he never intended to make publick), has 
privately recorded . whatever fixed Us mind, e;K- 
alted his imagination, and. refined his judgment. 
The celebrated and learned Count Firmian, the 
Austrian minbter at Milan, to whom he was in-* 
troduced, noticed him, and became his intimate 
friend. From Count Firmian's powerful recom- 
ipendation Mr. Nicholls had access to every circle 
of distinction in every foreign . country which he 
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wited ; and Ha man ever profited more from the 
aavaoti^es ^hich were so singularly and so hap* 
pily offered to him.. 

Ob his retam from the continent, he found that 
he had sustained a loss which was irreparable. 
Mr^Gray was no more^ His friend^ his com- 
panion, and his enlightened guide was na longer- 
to contribute to his happiness,^ and to anima^ 
hia studies. To this irreversible, inevitable, doom 
he submitted, quiet, though sad, 
. Upon the best motives he retired from Lon-' 
don,, and resided constantly with his mother in 
the cheerless depth, and then uncultivated soli* 
tude, of his Suffolk livings, where he passed 
hia time in contimied study, and in the esotnse 
of his profesaonal duties. But I must observe 
that, since his residence ^here, the country and 
the neighbourhood have assumed another aspect. 
As there was no rectorial house upoi) either 
of his livings, he fixed upon a place, which I 
could wish that future travellers might visit and 

K 
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9fMt of it| as we do of the LeBsowes, I meair 
his villa at Blundeston, which (if barbarous tasto. 
should not improve it, or some more barbarous 
laiid*8urveyor level with the soil its beauties and 
its glories), will remain as one of the most finished 
scenes of cultivated sylvan delight which this island 
can offer to our view. It was his own and his 
appropriate work^ for scarcely a trace of its un- 
couth original features can be found or pointed 
out to the visitant. But to the eye of a mind, 
like Mr. NicholIs*s, the possible excellencies of a 
place, yet unadorned, were visible; and even as it 
then was, tliere were to be found in it walka 
and recesses, in which Mr. Gray observed, in his' 
subUme conciseness, '' that a man, who could 
Mmft, might think." By perseverance and skill 
be at Jaait surmounted every difficulty which was 
Opposed to him thrcnigh a long series of years, 
and he formed and left the scene q9 it now is.^ 



* December, 1809. 
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Throughout the ^hole^ and in every part of it, the 
marks of a judgment which cannot be questioned, 
and of an unerring taste, which, was r^[ulated 
by discreet expense, are so eminently conspicuous, 
as to proclaim Mr. Nicholls to have been, what a 
kindred poet so happily terms, 

Un artiste qni pense, 
Prodigoe de g^nie et non pas de d^pense.4: 

To be a visitor and an inmate guest to Mr. 
Nicholls at Blundestan in the gay season, when 
his lake was illuminated by summer suns and 
rippled by the breeze ; when every tree andf shrub, 
in its chosen position, seemed to wave in homage 
to its possessor and cultivator; when a happy and 
youthful company of either sex, distinguished by 
their talents and accomplishments, was enlivened 
by the good humour and spirit which presided 
over the whole; with the charm of musick, and 
with every well-tempered recreation which the. 

'l ^ m. < - ■_ J_lll^^iM_ II Ml M 1 ^ ■ ^ ■ - T- ^r^ —' n -I IM^ ■ I T 
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season could present, and with all tbe elegance of 
the dbmestick internal arrangements; it was dif-! 
ficult, indeed, I say, to be a visitor and a guest at 
Bhindeston in that gay season, and not to be re- 
minded of Speniser's imi^nation ; 

^* For aU that pleasing is to eye or ear, 
Was there consorted in one hamKuiy^ 
Birds, Yoiced, instruments^ winds> waters, aU agree 1 " 

Whoever have been witnesses of the scene will 
know that I speak of it as they have seen it, and 
that I have set down nothiug in fiction. I had 
fondly hoped that I should have revisited this fa- 
vourite spot, and its beloved and accomplisjied 
master, for many a year with increasing pleasure. 
3utwhatare the prospects of man! Themindwhich 
jpresided over it b fled ; and the scene is solitary : 

Secca d la vena dell nsato iogegno : 
Tedove I'erbe, e torbide son Facqae t 

If Mr. Nicholb indeed had devoted his time 
and talents exclusively to the ornamental Idying 
out of grounds, and bad originally made it his 
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profesrion, it might be said with truth, in the dic- 
tion of poetiy, that Pactolus might have rolled 
through his own domains. But to embellish the 
form of rural nature was only his amusement. In 
his own neighbourhood there could be no emula« 
tion nor vanity ; for where could he discover a 
competitor f His villa at Blundeston was an 
O^. Even the severe but dignified moraUst/^ 
to. whom nature had denied an ear for harmony 
and an eye for painting or for rural scenery, .even 
he haa declared, that '' some praise must be al-^ 
lowed to him who does best, what such multi-^ 
tudes are contending to do well." To say tbb, U 
something, yet it is to be a ni^ard of our speech 
to say no more, when such liberal delight is the 
object of communication. 

In eyery departnient of elegant literature Mr. 
Nicholls displayed the same correct taste. His 
knowledge or history was copious but chosen ; in 

* Dr. S. Johnson, in his lift of Sbenstonov 
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aneieDt aad in modeiii writers he was acGuratdjf 
tened, and in all subjects he had recourse to .the 
or^^lal s|Miiig8 of knowledge. In the Freoch 
and Italian languages^ as well as in the particnbut 
modes of the life and manners of those coontriea^ 
he was eminently instructed; and tlie meritB of 
every author and poet of distinction were fiuiiliar 
to him. In the most polished society of uo-ie* 
volutionized France, and in the Tuscan conversa<» 
tions, he was received as a native. He seemed, 
indeed to have transfused into his habits and man^ 
ners such a portion of their sjurit, thaft many 
persons were inclined to think, diat either the 
Seine or the Amo might have claimed Urn for 
their own. In Italy, during his short sojourn 
among the unrivalled remains of genius and of art, 
he accurately studied and comprehended the works 
of the. greatest masters of the pencil. He did 
this, not with the idle spirit of a loitering traveller, 
but widi the uuremitting application oL a man 
who knew the value .of bis tim^ awdpf biv talents. 
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He Mi and prosecuted the desire of improviii^ 
them by an honourable familiarity Vi^ith the de^ 
signs of great painters and sculptors, and of 
&dag in his own mind those forms of exceHence 
by which his judgment might be guided, and his 
recollection gratified, in the future course of 
his life, among its choicest and most liberal 
amusements. 

Mr. NichoUs was by nature communicative^ 
" and his' spirit was not finely touched, but to fine 
issues.'^ His younger' friends will be gratefully 
alive to my words, when I allude to his willing- 
ness, and even his eagerness, to impart informa- 
tion and to diffuse rational pleasure. Such indeed 
were his good manners, his benevolence, and his 
hospitality, that his spirits might be said to shine 
tfaroij^h him : and in the reception of friends, of 
acquaintances, and of strangers under his roof, 
were shewn that readiness and urbanity which 
announced the gentleman of birth and the man of 
breeding. I am indeed convinced that thisre Is 
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not a scholar, nor a iinin*of ftahioii with the ^ 
taiomeiits of a schohur, who ^icnew Mr. Nicholk 
intimately, who would not willingly have .adopted 
the words of the poet of Syracuse, and hail^ 
him as the 

He was passionately, perhaps rather too much,, 
devoted to musick. He had studied it accurately 
as a science, under some of the ip'eatest masters ; 
and in the pursuit and cultivation of it he was un- 
tired and indeed indefatigable. But he generously 
communicated his knowledge and his taste to 
congenial, and particularly to youi^, minds, in 
which he saw and marked the promise of genius 
and the ardour of application. 

His manners, his habits, and his inclinations, 
naturally led him to frequent the most polished 
society^ but study and letters rendered the in- 
tervals of solitude useful and agreeable. In his 

• <<:FHend of each Mme, and favooriu of each Grace.*' 
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sj^ere of life and action, by his instruction^ by 
his influence and by his example, he diffused over 
an extensive district an el^ance and a refinement 
unknown before he resided in it. As a countjt 
magistrate (one of die most important officer 
which a private gentien^n can undertake) he was 
difigent .and regular in, his attendance; and in the 
discharge. of his duty , in that function, which ]& 
indeed the unbought. defence .of civilized society 
and unknown ,to otiier countries, he was u^ul,, 
discerning, temperate,, and impartial. 

To those. friends who.visited Mr. Nicholls, and 
partook of his refined hospitality and.of.hisenter* 
tainments at Blundeston^ it may possibly have 
appeared diat his mode of life requireii^ a large 
ceaenpiand of fortune, and that anample patrimony 
could alone supply the display of such generosity. 
Yet his inheritance, which was incoi^iderable, and 
his professional income, which was ,not large, 
defrayed, the whole. He had indeed th^ most 
discermng^oeconomy which I ever observed in any^ 
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man; an OBConomy, which neither precluded libe*' 
nlity to his equals nor, what is far more impor«' 
tant, charity to his Jnferiours. The fidelity, the 
attachment, and the conscientious services of his 
valuable domesticks, some of whom had grown 
old under his roof, made them rather humble 
ftiends than servants; and, by the ftuthful dis^ 
charge of their several duties, they relieved him 
from attentions which otherwise must have been 
required. But his eye, his mind, and his heart 
pervaded all his concerns. In no private duty 
was he deficient ; nor was any thing considered as 
too minute for his own inspection, if he thought 
it necessary; and he was aware of the wisdom 
which dictated this important aphorism, that ''he 
who despiseth little things shall fall by little and 
litde/' In the direction of his house, in the em- 
bellishment of the rural scenery, in his library, in 
bis studies, and in all tilings which produced that 
integrity, order, and harmony, which proved that 
all was well within, and that ievery end, which he 
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wished, was accomplished ; in all thcse^ I would 
repeat it with eame8tness> he relied invariably on 
that " magnum vect^al,^ that possession in re- 
serve, that subsidiary strength, the parent of peace, 
the guardian of private life, and the support of ali 
publick government, bisobest gbconomy. 

In that sacred and bounden duty, which is owing 
from a son to a parent, he was eminently exem^ 
plaiy. Having lost his father, so veiy early in 
life as scarcely to have seen him, his attention and 
reverential attachment to his mother, to her ex-» 
tremest age, was singularly affectionatei unremk-^, 
ting, and unvaried: and, with the pious choice of 
his illustrious friend Mr. Gray, '^ m death he wan 
not divided." He always expressed his intention, 
and he directed il by his will, that one grav^ 
should enclose their remains ; and it does enclose 
them. I myself, in company with another friendj 
solemnly attended . them through the church-way 
p^th^ with christian resignation and with quiet 
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cbiequies^ to the house appointed for all Jiving; 
Yes ; it is finished : 

Nihil oh tibiy amice, relictmn: 
Omma solTimtiir jam Matri, et foneiis nmbrist 

If such a desire be indeed a weakness, it is at 
least honourable to our common nature, and I 
envy not the heart of him who is disposed to 
censure it. 

Of his higher and important professional duties 
Mr. Nicholls was neither unmindful nor n^tect-" 
ful. He was regular in the discharge of his sacred 
oiBSces as a clergyman in his parishes, in which he 
generallly resided between nine and. ten mondis 
every year, and during his residence he read 
prayers and preached twice every Sunday. There 
was a pecuUar propriety (ind decorum in his 
manner of reading, and though his mode of 
preaching yms not peculiarly eloquent, it was im- 
pressive and often affecting. The matter of his 
sermons tended more to the discussion and c^n* 
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Ibreement of the moral duties of the Gospel, ihati 
to the consideration of the subtle points of theo** 
logy. Hb compositions for the pulpit were, as I 
think, formed chiefly on. the model of Massillon 
and Fleciii^r, in whose wiitings he was conver- 
sant. He COhscieiiUously adhered to the Church 
of England from principle, and had an aversion 
to all dispute and controversy. Hei maintained 
tind recommended, publickly and privately, every 
doctrine which upholds legitimate government, 
and prevents conftisibn poetical and tlieologicaL 
He loved hb country, he lov^d her laws, her br- 
•cUnances, her institutions, ^er religion, and^ her 
government, for he knew that they have made, 
aud^till make, England to be what it is. He 
abhorred every troubler of ^ the state, the specious 
reforiner, the obstreperous tyrannical demagogue, 
apd the disorganizing sophbt. He dreaded also 
flie influence and the principles of the Romish 
church, and, however they may be softened or 
.explained away by modern statesmen, he depre- ' 
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cated their encouragement, or their irevival, amoi% 
jis; but he loved that toleration and freedom 
ivhich the church and constitution of Enghmd^ 
steering between opposite extremes, grant with 
jevangelical discretion to every sect of Christianity 
however distiogubhed. Indeed it may be said 
to his honour as a clei^mani a scholar, and a man 
of uncommon att^nments, that he was moderate, 
enUi^tened, indulgent, and liberal. *^ NuUius ob- 
jBCuravit gloriam, nuUius obstitit commodis, nullius 
obstnepuit studiis; dignitates non ambivit; ^ussa- 
ium non venatus est/' 

, . When be was a child, his constitution was de- 
licatcr; but as years advanced, by care, by exerdse, 
and afterwards by foreign travel and change of 
scene and of climate, by a scrupulous attention to 
his person, and to a neatness never exceeded, and 
by an even placid temper, his frame acquired a 
strength, an alacrity, and a springy activity which, 
I think, Accompanied him to the last, uid gave a 
zest to his pursuits and vigour to his foculdea. 
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Bat 6b a^ the' labours, the troubles, and the ^n-: 
joymenta of our nature the. night, in which np. 
man can work, advances fast; and, liowever un- 
wiilipg, we must all hear 

" The dae heat 
Of time's slow-sweeping peDdnlim, that viarks 
The momentaiy march of death oo man." 

The hour was now approaching rapidly when hia 
sun was also to set: for an unperceived decay was 
undermining his constitution, and many a flaw 
hmU4 mortality. Yet it must be confessed that, 
with all his cheerfulness of temper, with every in- 
ternal assurance of a well-spent life, and with 
every assist^ce from philosophy and from re^ 
ligiQQy Mr. Nicbolls> like many other good and 
blameless men, could never sustain in thought the 
shock of final separation from the world, without 
a visible reluctant emotion when he spoke of 
deadi. But ere we make any Iremark, surely we 
may ask, who is sufficient for these thot^hts f 
Can we answer, one of a thousand? However,^ 
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if there were any weaknesses about ham (and who 
is exempt i) I think one of them was that of flat* 
tering himself Ivith an extended prospect of long 
continued health and strength beyond what is per* 
mitted to man : 

Quae fiieili sperabat moite Ibtim 
Ampnit ¥oto leviB, et pnesentia finzit 

His appearance, indeed, never bespoke bis age : 
and in the best sense of die word, I think, he was 
always young* 

Id the spring and aummer of &e year 1809, 
Mr. NichoUs was attacked by a species of cough, 
the nature or the cause of wUch be could not 
ascertain* His countenance, during that period, 
sometimes bore marks of great iiidisposition and 
of « tendency to, what is called, a breaking Up of 
die constitution. But still he continued his accus- 
tomed occupations; he enjoyed, as usual, die 
company, of his friends, and he promoted dieir 
happiness.. But his ii^rmity evidently increased, 
yet without any alarm or apprehension of its fiital 
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tendency. I think indedd that he had by no 
means a distinct view or expectation of his disso-* 
lutioti, either in the beginning or in the progress 
of his malady. 

A very few days before that termination, which 
was so soon to take place, he returned home, 
much indisposed, to Blundeston, where he re- 
ceived every assistance from his faithful and 
ilfiUcted domesticks, and experienced every affec- 
tionate attention and relief from a physician* for 
whom, I know, he uniformly and constantly ex- 
pressed his esteem, and in whose care and skill he 
placed a confidence unlimited and unvaried. But 
h\» complaint, which was bilious, increased beyond 
the reach of art ; a dissolution of strength, with- 
out a pang which tortured or a pain which 
exhausted him, succeeded; and from the sud- 
den bursting of a blood-vessel, he breathed out 

' - * <■ . . . . 

* Dr. Girdlettone of Yarmouth in Norfolk. 
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his virtuous spirit by an instant and quiet ex^ 
piration. 

I now, my dear Sir, close my letter. Much I 
have omitted, and many an incident have I sup* 
pressed which your recollection will supply* I 
am unwilling to lessen general interest by minute 
amplification; nor would I by too eager a zeal 
frustrate the labour of love. I have never, in the 
whole course of my life, offered praise to any 
man when living, or flung incense on his tomb, 
from the unqualified consideration of his rank, of 
his connections, or of his wealth; but to genius^ 
to learning, and to virtue, in what station soever 
united, I have always paid, (and however un- 
worthy I may be to do so) I hope I always shall 
pay, my most deliberate homage. I feel that 
this tribute was due to my deceased friend; and I 
know that my pen has been guided by a pious 
and disinterested affection^ I hope also that you, 
or any >of our friends into whose hands it may 
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M], will either approve or exciiide tl)is little me^ 
inorial of a most valuable and accomplkhed man, 
whom I loved and esteemed when livings and 
whose departure I most sincerely and most deeply 
regret. 

Your^s, &c. 

T. J. Mathias. 

P. S. 
In compliance with your suggestion and with 
your wish I annex^ as a supplement to this letter^ 
the Italian Ode, or Tuscan Canzone, which I pre- 
fixed to a publication of mine in thfee volumes, en- 
titled *^ Aggiunta ai Componimenti Lirici de' piii 
illustri Poeti d'ltalia/' and addressed to Mr. 
Nicholls, when he was living, as a mark of my 
regard and of my friendship for him, and of the 
very high sense which I entertained of his virtues, 
his genius, his learning, and of his accomplish- 
ments. Perhaps it may not be displeasing to such 
of his friends as are versed in the Italian language. 

l2 
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It was composed at hb villa at Blunde$t(m; andj^ 
as you may probably revisit that beautiful scene 
sooner dian I shall^ I will subjoin the pathetick 
words of Tasso, a little varied^ as diey are not 
wholly inapplicable on this occasion. 

'* hi pende mU edra ad tm apreato: 

.Salntala in mio nome, e dalle avriso, 

♦ ..... 

Ch' or del Carisio estinto al marmo i' piango t " 



Att' EB17DT.TO 
B NELL' AMBKA LBTTBRATURA VER8ATISSIMO 

NORTON NICHOLLS 

PREBBNTANDOOU 

VAGGmSTA AI COMPONIM£NTI LIRICI 8CELT1 
DE' PIU ILLUSTRI POETI D> ITALU. 

f 
I 

CANZONE- 

QuAL per le vie deir etra 
Sul Xamigi armonla, sovrana e nuova, 
: Par che raccenda e muova 
All' Amo, fida si, straniera cetra ! 
Qual par ristauro porga 
MoUe spirando iDvano aura di Sorga ! 
Sento fremendo i sanguinosi campi* 
. Tra f6Igori, tra lampi ; 
E vedrai tu nel bel so^iomo^ eletto 
Delle Grazie ricietto^ 

Di fausta luce aspersi^ e in mezzo all' armi^ 
Awenturosi entrar dovuti carmi? 

• 1807. 
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Odo i lor santi gridi j 

E impresse miro ne' Britaniii lidi 

U orme novelle, in noti comun sentieriji 

De' maggior Toschi alteri : 

E quel, che abbandonai^ la Chiusa Valle 

Per Talto Argivo* calle, 

Veggio leggiadri almo-beanti spirti 

Festosi errar tra lauri estraoi e mirti. 

Delia sognata corte 
L'armonico Caotore ^ aurea immortale 
Tocc6 Tarpa reale, 
Dolce, sublime, variata, e forte ; 
Di Ferrara suU' acque 
Air estro in preda il Cigno' udilla, e tacque^ 

* La scnola Greca de* lirici Italiani sotto il Cbiabrera^ 
le cui tracce se^irono il Mencini, il Filicaja, il Testi, il 
Gaidi, ed altri valenti poeti, 

' Spenser, Aatore del poema intitolato ^^ The Fairy 
Queen." 

s Ariosto. 
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Poi Tun ver Taltro in suoni or oon disperai, 

Ma per amor conversi^ 

Temprar' lor note in dilettevol modi ; 

E con piii vaghi nodi 

Unir' tra loro^ in blen diviso impero^ 

Del finto i vezzi e lo splendor del vero. 

Ve* cbi dall' alto regno b 
Scese^ abbassando il suo parlar profondo 
Giil per lo bujo mondo, 
£ 8'incbin5, di riveren^a in segno^ 
A\ grand^ esul di. Flora ' ; 
Ma, risentendo poi la divina 6ra, 
Le rose coke all' immortal confine 
Senza terrestri spine ; 
£, aprendo strane e non usate vene, 
AUe Muse Tirrene 

Sciolse labbro facondo in maggior vanto^ 
£ rise Y Amo, e riconobbe il canto. 

^ MiLTOir. ■ Davtb, esiliato dalU sua patria. 

Fhra k V antico nome di Firenze. 
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Ma quai soonan parole ! 
Qual su le nubi appar forma'' celeste^ 
Nella purpurea veste 
Accesa ai raggi del Tebano sole^ 
E di splendor si cinta ^ 
Che lascia dietro a s^ I'aria dipinta ! 
Alza r Eolia cetra, e scopre un quadro, 
U' si vede il l^giadro 
CoUe di Delfo, e la frondosa chiostra, 
E in amichevol mostra 
U Amo e V IMsao, ne' color pii wi. 
Col Tamigi mischiar non stram mi, 

" Non i aneor (rOmbra grida) 
*^ Spenta ancora non ^ la bella luce : 
** Nuovo destin Y adduce, 
<' E man Febea (la vedo) a noi la guida* 

k Gray. 
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^' Chi con tanta fidanza 

'^ Sv^glia d' antico amor la gran possanza, 

'^ £ spegne ai fpnti ancor la nobil setef. 

" E, oltre ai gorghi di, Lete 

^' Le vele alzando dell' ardita nave 

^' Di dptta merce grave^ 

'^ Altero passa; e at Pindo intomo di&sta' 

^' D'alto-spiranti csu'mi aurea tempesta I. 

" Felice lui ! se spiegbi 
'^ II santo ulivo, e al Lidio plettro chiami 
'^ I turbati reami. 

^^ E con soave forza inclini )e pieghi, 
'* B alle Plerie leggi 
'^ Fermi d' impero i vacillanti seggi, 
'^ Possente d' acquetar con cetre e canti 
^' Le procelle sonanti! 
'' Ma il sento : s' apre d' armonia la stnida;' 
^' E alia To3ca contrada . 
*^ Voce piii d' una par che dolce a' oda, 
** Che ogni aspro cufH'eintenerisce esnoda.^ 
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Qui tacque : ma dappoi 
Fissando in me quel folgorante sguardoi 
Che ancor ne tremo ed ardo, 
Riprese : ^' £ chi sei tu i dimmi, se puoi^ 
'' Qual fido e dolce raggio, 
'^ Baleoando in tuo volto^ al bel viagg^o 
'' Guidbtti a trar d' inni tesor nascosd 
'^ Da luoghi aid e riposti F '' 

^^ Vero ^, rispos* io: non tanto puote 

« 

^' La natural mia dote : 

'' Di Pindo il sacro Dio per sh mi volse ; 

'' Dal frale ing^gno mio veigogna ei tobe.'^ 

Indiy con occhio moUe 
Di lagrima segreta, e il cuore affiitto^ 
Agitato, trafitto, 

Dissi : ^^ Con voglie ardenti, e non satolle, 
^^ N^ mai con santo orgoglio 
'^ Orma impressi bramata al Campid<>gIio, 
^' N^ alle ampie moli/avanzi gloiiosi 
'^ Su quei colli famosi ; 
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^^ Ni mai sull' Arno/al ventilar del laurb, 
^^ Sentii dolce ristauro; 
'^ Amor mi mosse^ e forse il tuo volume, 
'' A spapder largamente il Tosco fiume. 

" Ed or doviiti serti 
' '* Porto al Carisio^ tuo . . . /' Con voci tai 
I sovrumani rai 

Lev6 r Ombra^ gridando : ^^'Eame suoi mertii 
'^ E Y ingegoo non stanco 
'' Tra cetre e carmi e studj, e il cuor si franco, 
*^ Costumi oi^iati, e il viver dolce e cbeto, 
'^ Anche fur noti; e lieto 
^^ D' un' amisti si rara i frutti ei colse, 
<< N^ morte la disciolse ; 
** Tutto in esso mi piacque, e ancor mi piace ; 
" Salutalo in mio nome : io parto in pace.'' 

^ Caruio— Sig. Nicholb; era egli V amico intimo del 
Sig. Gray. Vedi le Memorie e Lettere del Gray pobblieate 
dal Mason. 
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Canzon, va sovra Tonde, 
Di Tebro no^ ma del lucente Lago ° 
Che bagna, ameno e vago, 
Le sue fiorite e verdeggiaiiti sponde ; 
^ lA, dove in ogni parte 
Sta pensosa Natura, e tace I'Arte. 



* > ■■■» 



°^ Alia graziosa villa di Blmidestmi del Sig. Nicholls. (Vedi 
Bopra not. p. 150) Qmvi si scaoprono da per tatto i mabili 
cristalli d'un limpidisaimo Logo, coll* laoletta sua, che vag- 
heggia intorno una ridente prateria, amenissime collinette e 
bOBcbetti foiti -d* alberi, ora bi^zarri ora maestosiy i qnali 
offrooo alio spettatore le pid belle e variate yeddte anzi 
quadri, degni del piik dotto pennellQ. 

T. J. M ATHIAS. 

I 

Ago^o 1807. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 

As Mtmy persons may be unacqtutinted with tfie eontenis qf the 
' Uut edUumj m 1814, of the complete Works uf Mr, Gray, in 
two volumes 4^o, t^ is thought proper to present the reader with 
thefoUowhig toUe, with rtference to the pages in the respective 
volumes. It should be observed^ that no part of the Second 
Volume was ever bitfore given to the PMick„ 
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MEMOIRS.— SECTION I. 

Introduction. Mr. Gray's birth. Education 
at Eton, where he commences a friendship with the 
Hon. Horace Walpole, and Mr. Richard West. Ac- 
count of the latter, with whom and with Mr. 
Wa]pole a correspondence begins on their leaving 
school, and going to the university. 131. — Letter i. 
From Mr. West. Complains of his friend's silence. 
137. — Letter, ii. To Mr. West. Answer to the 
former. A translation of some lines from Statius. 
138. — Letter iii. From Mr. West. Approbation 
of the version. Ridicule on the Cambridge Collec- 
tion of Verses on the Marriage of the Prince of 
Wales. 141. — Preface of the Editor (Mr. Mason) to 
the subsequent Letter. 143. — Letter iv. To Mr. 
West. On the little encouragement which he finds 
given to classical learning at Cambridge. His aver- 
nion to metaphysical and mathematical studies. 143. 
— Letter v. From Mr. West. Answer to the former, 
advises his correspondent not to give up Poetry 
when he applies himself to the Law» 145. — Letter vi. 
To Mr. Walpole. Excuse for not writing to him. 
Sec. 147.— Letter vii. From Mr. West. A poetical 
epistle addressed to his Cambridge friends, taken in 
part from Tibullus, and from a prose letter of Mr. 
Pope. 148.— Letter viii. To Mr. West. Thanks 
him for his poetical epistlo. Complains of low 
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spirits. Lady Walpole's death, and his concern 
for Mr. H. Walpole. 152.— Letter ix. To Mr. 
Walpoie. * How he spends his. own time in the 
country. - Meets with Mr. Southern^ the draoiatick 
poet 153.— ^Letter x. To Mr. Walpole. , Sapr 
posed ^manner in which . Mr. Walpole spends > his 
time in the country. 155: — Letter zi. From Mr. 
West; .Sends ' ihim a translation into - Latin . of a 
Greek. epigram.. 156. — Letter xii. To Mr. West. A 
Latin 'epistle in answer to the foregoing. 157, — 
Letters xiii. From Mr. West. • On leaving the Uni- 
versity, and removing to the Temple. 158.— ^Letter 
xiv. .To Mr.. West. A Sapphick Odey occasioned by 
the preceding letter, with a Latin postscript, con- 
cluding with an Alcaic fragment. 159. — Letter xv. 
From Mr. West. Thanks for his Ode, &c. His 
idea of Sir Robert .Walpole. 163*— Letter xvi. To 
Mr. Walpole. Congratulates him on his new place. 
WhimaicaLdescription.of the quadrangle ' of Peter- 
Housie.x 163. — Letter xvii. To Mr. West. Oh his 
own ; leaving ' the . University. 164.-^Letter - xviii. 
From /Mr. West. Sends - him a - Latin Elegy in 
answer > to -Mr. Gray's Sapphick Ode. 165. — Short 
Narrative concluding the Section. 167. 

SECTION IT. 
Connecting . Narrative. Mr. Gray goes /abroad 

M 
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with Mr. Walpok. Corrett>ondB» during his tour^ 
with his parents^ and with Mr. West 168.— Letter i. 
To his MoTH£R. His voyage from Dover. Descrip* 
tion of Calais. Abheville. Amiens. Face of the 
country^ and dress of the people. 169. — Letter ii. 
To Mr. West. Monuments of the kings of France 
at St Denis, &c. French Opera and Musick. Actors» 
&c. 171.—- Letter iii. To Mr. West. Palace of Ver- 
sailles. Its gardens and water-works. Installation 
of the Knighto du St. Esprit 175.— Letter iv. To 
his Mother. Rheims. Its Cathedral. Disposition 
and amusements of its inhabitants. 177.-^Letter v. 
To his Father. Face of the Country between 
Rheims and Dijon. Description of the latter. Mo- 
nastery of the Carthusians and Cistertians. 180. — 
Letter vi. To Mr. West. Lyons. Beauty of its 
environs. Roman antiquities. 181. — Letter vii. 
From Mr. West. His wishes to accompany his 
friend. His retired life in London. Address to his 
Lyre« in Latin Sapphicks, on the prospect of Mn 
Gray's return. 18S. — Letter viii. To his Mother. 
Lyons. Excursion to the Grande Chartreuse. So- 
lemn and romantick approach to it. His reception 
there, and commendation cithe monastery. 185. — 
Letter ix. To his Father. Geneva. Advantage 6t 
a free government exhibited in the very look of the 
people. Beauty of the lake, and plenty of its fish. 
187.-^I^ter x. To his Mother. Journey over the 
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Alps to Turin. Singular accident in passing them. 
Method of trayelKng over Mount Cenis. 189,— - 
Letter xi. To Mr. West. Turin. Its Carnival. 
More of the views and scenery on the road to the 
Grande Chartreuse. Wild and savage prospects 
amongst the Alps agreeable to Livy's description. 
19L — Letter xii. To Mr. West. Genoa. Musick. 
The Boge. Churches and the Palazzo Doria. 194. 
— Letter xiii. To his Mother. Paintings at Mo- 
dena. Bologna. Beauty and richness of Lombardy* 
196. — Letter xiv. To his Mother. The Apennines. 
Florence and its gallery. 197. — Letter xv. To Mr. 
West. Journey from Genoa to Florence. Elegiac 
verses occasioned by the sight of the plains where 
the battle of Trebise was fought. 200. — Letter zvi. 
From Mr* West. Latin Elegy expressing his wishes 
to see Italy and Greece. 201. — Letter xvii. To his 
Mother. Death of the Pope. Intended departure 
for Rome. First and pleasing appearance of an 
Italian Spring. 202.— Letter xviii. To his Mother. 
Cathedral of Sienna. Viterbo. Distant sight of 
Rome. The Tiber. Entrance into the city. St. 
Peter's. Introduction of the Cardinal d'Auvergne 
into the Conclave. 20S. — Letter xix. To his Mo- 
ther. Illumination of St. Peter's on Good Fri- 
day, &c. 206. — Letter xx. To Mr. West. Comick 
account of the palace of the Duke of Mo- 
dena at Tivoli. The Anio. Its cascade. Situa- 

M 2 ' 
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tion of the town. Villas of Horace and of Mse- 
cenasy. and other remains, of antiquity, ; Modern 
Aq^ducts. A grand Roman Ball. 307.-rLet- 
ter- xxi. To Mr. West. An Alcaick Ode. Lu- 
dicrous allusion . to ancient customs. . Albapo 
and its lake. . Castle Gandolfo. Prospect from 
the Palace: an observation of Mr. Walpole's on 
the views in that part oi Italy. Latin Insciip- 
tjons, ancient, and modern. 211. — Letter xxii. To 
his Mother. . Road to Naples. Beautiful situation 
of that city. . Its Bay. Of. Baise^ and seareral other 
antiquiti^. Some.accovnt of ' the first discovery of 
an aiicient town« not known - to be Hercplaneum. 
216.— Letter xxiii. ,Tohis Father. Departure from 
Rpme and return to Florence. , No likelihood of the 
Conclfiye's rising. Some of the Cardinals dead. 
I)^8|;0pti,on of the Pretender, his sons, and court. 
Pcpceasionat Naples. Sight of the King and. Queen. 
Mildness of the air at Florence. 218. — Letter xxiv. 
From^ Mr. West. On his quitting ihe Tempk, and 
maoa for it 220. — Letter xxv. To Mr. West, An- 
swer to the foregoing letter. Some; account of 
Naples and its environs, and of Mr. Walpole's and 
his return to Florence. 222. — Letter xxvi.. To his 
Mother. Excursion to Bologna.. Election of. a 
Pope ; description of his person, with an ,odd speech 
which he made to the Cardinals in .the Conclave. 
225.^^Letter xxvii. To Mr. West. Description in 
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Latin Hexameters of the sodden rising of Monte 
Nuovo near Pazzoli^> and of the destruction which 
attended it. 237. — Letter xxviii. To his Fathek. Un- 
certainty of the route he shall take in his return to 
England. Magnificence of the Italians in their re- 
ception of strangers^ and parsimony when alone. The 
great applause which the new Pope meets with. One 
of his Bon-Mats, 23L— Letter xxix. To his Father; 
Total want of amusement at Florence, occasioned 
by the late -Emperor's funeral not being publick.' 
A procession to avert the ill effects of a late inun- 
dation. Intention of going to Venice^ An invasion 
from the Neapolitans apprehended. The inhabi- 
tants of Tuscany dissatisfied with the government. 
233;— Letter xxx. To Mr. West.' The time of his 
departure from Florence determined. Alteration 
in his temper and spirits. Difference between an 
Italian Fair and . an English one. • A farewell to 
Florence • and its prospects in Latin Hexameters. 
Imitation/ in the same langusige, of an Italian Son* 
net. 235. — Account of Mr. Gray's return home, 
and of his second visit to the Grande Chartreuse, 
where he wrote an Alcaick Ode/ which concludes 
the Section. 238. 

SECTION m. 
Prefatory narrative. Mr. Gray's father dies, and 
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the year after he returns to Cambridge^ and takes a 
degree in Civil Law; during that interval he cor- 
responds with Mr. West. 240. — Letter i. From Mr. 
West. His spirits not as yet improved by country 
air. Has begun to read Tacitus, but not to relish 
him. 343.— Letter ii*. To Mr. West. Earnest hopes 
for his friend's better healths as the warm weather 
comes on. ]>ef<;nc.e of Tacitus, and his character. 
Of the new Diinciad. Sends him a speech from 
the first scene of his Agrippina. 243. — ^The Plan, 
Dramatis Pers^nse, and all the speeches which Mr. 
Gray wrote of that Tragedy inserted. 244.-r-Letter 
iii. — ^From Mr. West. Criticisms on hh friend's 
tragick style. Latin Hexameters on his owb cough. 
255.--Letter ir. To Mr. West. Thanks for his 
verses. On Joseph Andrews. Defence of old 
words in Tragedy. 357. — Letter v. From Mr. West. 
Answer to the former, on the subject of antiquated 
expressions. 36L — Letter vi. To Mr. West. Has 
laid aside his Tragedy. Difficuhy of translating 
Tacitus. 363.— Letter vii. From Mr. West. With 
an English Ode on the approach of May. 364. — 
Letter yiii. To Mr. West* Criticises his Ode. Of 
his own classical studies. 266. — Letter ix. From 
Mr. .West. Answer to the foregoing. 268. — Letter 
X. to Mr. West. Of his own peculiar species of 
Melancholy. Inscription for a wood in Greek Hex- 
ameters. Argument and exordium of a Latin 
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Heroick £pisUe from Sophonisba to Massinissa. 268. 
— ^AccouDt of Mr. West's death. Of Mr. Gray's 
English Poetry^ written about this time^ with the 
general plan, argument of the first book, and all the 
parts which the Author finished of a Latin Didac- 
tick Poem, " De Principiis Cogitondi/' 373. 

SECTION IV, 

Prefatory narrative. Mr. Gray takes his degree 
in Civil Law, and makes Cambridge his principal 
residence for the rest of his life. The Editor of 
these Memoirs becomes acquainted with him in the 
year 1747. He corresponds with Dr. Wharton 
and several other persons till the year 1768, when 
he is appointed Professor of Modern History. 286.— -> 
Letter i. To Dr. Wharton, on taking his degree of 
Bachelor of Civil Law. 289. — ^Fragment of an Hymn 
to Ignorance. 291. — Letter ii. To Dr. Wharton. 
Ridicule on University laziness. Of Dr. Akenside's 
Poem on the Pleasures of Imagination. 292.^ — ^Letter 
ill. To Dr. Wharton. His amusements in Town. 
Reflections on riches* Character of Aristotle. 294. 
—Letter iv. To Mr. Walpolb. Ridicule on Gibber's 
Observations on Cicero. On the modem Platonick 
Dial<^e. Account of his own and Mr. West's 
poetical compositions. 296. — Letter v. To Mr. Wal-\ 
VOLE. Criticisms on Mr. Spence's Polymetis. 299.-— 
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Lettervi. To Mr. Walpole. Ludicrous compUmeDt 
o£ condolence on the death of his favourite Cat, cn- 
cloeing; an Ode on that subject. 301.— Letter fii. To 
Dr. Whakton. Lots b; fire of a bouse in CornhiU- 
On Diod«Hiis Siculus. M. Gmset's Poems. Thom> 
son's Cutk of Indoknce. Ode to a WsLer Nympb, 
witbacharacterofits Author. SOS.— Letter viii. To 
Dr. Wbabton. More on M. Gresset. Account of 
bis own projected Poem on the alliance between 
gorertiment and education. 304. — Fragment of that 
Poem, with a commentary, notes, and detached 
sentiments relative to it. 305.— Letter ix. To Dr. 
Whabton. '■■ Character of M. de Montesquieu's 
L'^prit des Loix. 314.— Letterx. To Dr. Wbabtok. 
Account of-Bo<^ continued. Crebitlon's CatiJina. 
Bircb's ^te Papen. - Of bis oirn studies, and a 
TaUe of Greek Chronology which be was then 
forming. 316.— Letter xi. To-Dr. Whakton. Lu- 
dicrous account of the Duke of Newcastle's Installa- 
tion at Capobridge. On the Ode then performed, 
and mi»« concefBlng the Authorof it. SIS."— Letter 
xji. To his Mother. Consolatory on tbe death of 
her sister. 319. — Letter xtii. To Dr. Wharton. 
Wishes to be able- to pay bim a visit at Durham, 
On Dr: Middleton's death. . Some account of tbe 
first Tohtmes of Buffon's Histoire Naturelle. 330.— 
Narrative of the incident which led Mr.Grayto 
ht'm his Loftg Story. That Poem inserted, with 
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Notes by the Editor (Mr. Mason), and prefaced 
with his idea of Mr. Gray's peculiar rein of humour.' 
323. — Letter xiv. To Dr. Wharton. On the ill 
reception which -the foregoing Poem met- with in- 
town when- handed about in manuscript, • and how 
much his Elegy in a Country Church-Yard was ap- 
plauded. SSl.^Lettcrxv.'To Mr. Walpole.T De-» 
sires him to give his Elegy to Mr. Bodsley to be 
printedfimmediately, in order to prevent its publi* 
cation' in •■ a magazine. S32. — Letter xyi. 'To Dr. 
Wharton. Of Madame Mai ntenon's Character and 
Letters. His high opinion of M. Racine. ' Of Bishop 
Hairs Satins, and of a few of Plato's Dialogues. 333. 
— Letter xvii. To Mr. Walpole. Concerning . the- 
intention . of publishing. Mr. Bentley's designs > for 
his Poems. Refuses to have his own Portrait pre- 
fixed to that work. 335. — Further account of those 
designs^ with stanzas which Mr. Gray wrote to Mr. 
Bentley on that occasion- 336.— Epitaph on Mr.. 
Gray's Aunt and Mother in the church>yard' of 
Stbke^Pogis; 339. — Letter xviii. To Mr. Mason. On 
the death of his Father, ib. — Letter xix. To Dr. 
Wharton. On Strawberry-Hill. Occasional re-^ 
marks on Gothtck Architecture. 340.— Letter xx. 
To Dr. Wharton. Objection to publishing his 
Ode on the Progress of Poetry singly. Hint of his 
having other lyrical ideas by him unfinished. 349.-^ 
Explanation of that hint^ and a fraginent of one of 
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diow lyrical pieces inierted. 343. — Letter xxi. To 
Mr. SroNBBWBa. Of MoDsignor Baiardi's book 
ooncerniDg Hercolaneum. A Poem of Voltaire. 
IdcIoks a part of hii Ode entitled the Bard. 349.— 
Letter xxii. To Dr. Whaktoh. On hia removing 
from Peter-HouK to Pembn^e-Hall. His noti«t 
of a London Hoapital. Of SuUjr's Memoin. Mr. 
Mason's four Odes. 350.— Letter xxiii. To Dr. 
WdAaroM. Of his own indolence. Memoirs of 
M> de la Porte and of Madame StaeL Intention of 
coming to town. 353. — Letter xxiv. To Mr. Mason. 
W hii Reriewert. Ofiera to send him Dniidical 
anecdotes for bis projected drama of Coractacus. 
854.— Letter xxr. To Mr. Mason. On hearing 
Parry play on the Welsh Harp, and finishing Jui 
Ode after it. Account of the Old Ballad on which 
the Tragedy of Douglas was founded. 356. — Letter 
zxri> To Mr. Huan. On the ill reception his two 
Pindarick Odes met with on their publication. 357. 
— Letterxxvii.ToMr.MASOK. HisopinioDofthedra* 
matick part of Caractacus. 359. — Letter zxriii. To 
Mr. Maios. Dissuading bim from retirement. Ad- 
vice concerning Caractacus. Criticisms on hit 
Elegy written in the garden of a friend. Refusal of 
the office of Poet laureat. 363.— Letter xxix. To 
Dr. Whabtok. Account of his present employment 
in making out a -list of places in England worth 
seeing. S66.—LetUrxxx.ToDr. Wharton. On the 
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fore-mentioned list. Tragedy of Agis. Various 
authors in the last volume of Doddey's Miscellany. 
Dr. Switt^s four last years of Queen Anne. 867. — 
Letter xxxi. To Mr. StonAbwes. On infidel writers 
and Lord Shaftesbury. 368. — ^A paper of Mr. Gray 
inserted^ relating to an impious position of Lord 
Bolingbroke. 370.— Letter xxxii. To Dr. Wharton, 
On the death of his son,, and an excuse for not writ- 
ing an epitaph. 374.— xxxiii. To Mr. Palgrave. 
Desiring him to communicate the remarks he should 
make in his tour through the North of England* 
376. — Letter xxxiv. To Mr. Mason. Some remarks 
on a second manuscript copy of Caractacus. 378— 
Letter zxxv. To Mr. Palgraye. Description of Mr. 
Gray^s present situation in town, and of his reading 
in the British Museum. 379. — Letter xxm. To Dr. 
Wharton. On employment. Gardening. Charac- 
ter of .Froissart. King of Prussia's Poem^. Tristram 
Shandy. 380. — Letter zxxvii. To Mr. Stonhewsr. 
On the latter volumes of M. d'Alembert and the 
Erse Fragments. 383. — Iietjter xxxviii. To Dr. 
Clarke. His amusements with a party on the banks 
of the Thames. Death of a Cambridge Doctor. 
More of the Erse Fragments. 386. — Letter xxxix. 
To Mr. Mason. On two Parodies of Mr. Gray's and 
Mr. Mason's Odes. Extract of a letter from Mr. 
David Hume> concerning the authenticity of the 
Erse Poetry. 387.— Letter xl. To Dr. Wharton. 
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On bis employments in the country. Nonvelle Eloise. 
Finfi^. Character of Mr. Stillingfleet. 390.— Letter 
xli. To Mr. Mason. More concerning the Nouvelie 
Eloise. Of Signor Elisi^ and other Opera singersl 
893.— Letter xlii. To Mr. Masqn. On his expecta- 
tion of being made a Residentiary of York. Reco- 
very of Lord •* * from a dangerous illness. Reason 
fbr. writing the Epitaph on Sir WiUiam Williamisj 
994. — Letter xliii. To Dr. Wharton. Description of 
Hardwick. Professor Turner's deaths and of thePeacel 
995.— Letter zliv. To Mr. Mason. On Count Al- 
garotti's approbation of his and Mr. Mason's Poetry. 
Gothick Architecture. Hagiary in Hehretius, from 
Etfrida. 396.— Letter xlv. To Mr. Brown. Sending 
him a message to write to a Gentleman abroad re- 
lating to Count Algarotti, and recommending the 
Erse Poems. 403. — Letter xlvi. Count Algarotti 
to Mr; Gray. Complimentary^ and sending' him 
some dissertations of his own. 404.— Letter xlvii. 
To Dr. Wharton.' On Rousseau's Emile.' 407. — 
Letter xlviii. To Mr. Palgravb. What he particu- 
arly ad? ises him to see when abroad. 406. — ^Letter 
xlix. To Mr. Beattie. Thanks for a letter received 
from him/ and an invitation from Lord Strathmore 
toGlames. 410. — Letter 1. To Dr. Wharton. De- 
scription of the old castle of Glames, and part of 
the Highlands. 41L— Letter li. To Mr. Beattie: 
Apology for not accepting the degree of. Doctor, 
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oflPered him. by the University of Aberdeen. 418. — 
Letter lii. To Dr. Wharton. Boffon's Natural His-* 
tony. Memoirs of Petrarch. ; Mr. Walpole at Paris. 
Description of a fine Lady. 430. — Letter liii. To 
Mr. Wharton. Tour into Kent New Bath Guide. 
Anothef vdume of Bufibn. 433.-^Letter liv. Ta 
Mr. Ma^on. . On his Wife's death. . 424.!— Letter \y. 
To. Mr. Beattis. Thanks for. a manuscript poem. 
Mr.. Adam Ferguson's ^ Essay on Civil Society. A 
compliment to Lord Gray. ib. — Letter Ivi. To Mr. 
Beattie« On the. projected edition. of our Authorfs 
po^ms .in .England and Scotland. Commendatioti 
of ^Mr. Beattie's Ode on Lord Hay's birth-day. 426. 
— rL^tterlvii. To Mr. Bbattie. More concerning 
the. Glasgow edition , of , his Poems. 438. — Letter 
Wiii. To the Duke of Grafton. Thanking him, fpr 
his Professorship. 430.— Letter lix. ToMr.NiCHpLLs. 
Account of Mr. Brockett's death, ^ and of iiis being 
made his successor in the Professorship. 43L-:— 
Letter Ix. To Mr. Beattie. . On the same subject. 
432. 

• 

SECTION V. 

Enumeration of such other literary pursuits of 
Mr. Gray as were not sufficiently dilated upon in 
the preceding letters. 443.— rLetter i. To Mr. Ni- 
cHOLLs. On the death of bis uncle. Governor Floyer, 
and advisins: him to take orders. 441. — Letter ii. 
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To Mr. NicHOLLB. Congratulating^ him upon his 
MtuatioUy and mentioning his own Ode on the In- 
stallation of the new ChanceUcnr. 443.— Letter iii. 
To Mr. Bbattib. His reason for writing that Ode. 
445. — ^Letter i?. To Dr. Whaeton. A journal of 
his tour through Westmoreland^ Cumherland^ and a 
part of Yorkshire. 447. — Letter v. To Mr. Whar- 
ton. Description of Kirkstall Abhey^ and some 
other places in Yorkshire. 47L — Letter vi. To Mr. 
NicHOLLs. Of Netley Abbey and Southampton. 
473. — ^Letter vii; To Mr. Beattie. On the first 
part of his Minstrel^ and his Essay on the Immuta- 
bility of Truth. Stricture on Mr. D. Hume. 475. 
— Letter viii. To Mr. How. On receiving three of 
Count Algarotti's Treatises, and hinting an errour 
into which that author had fallen with regard to the 
English taste of gardening. 477.—- The manner in 
which the Count rectified his mistake. 479. — Letter 
ix. To Mr. How. After perusing the wh<^e. of 
Count Algarotti^s works in the Leghorn edition, and 
his sentiments concerning them. 480. — Letter z* 
To Mr. NicHOLLs. On the affection due to a Mother. 
Description of that part of Kent whence the letter 
was written. 483. — Letter xi. To Mr. Nicholls. 
Character of Froissart and other old French Histo- 
rians ; and of Isocrjates. 483. — Letter xii. To Dr. 
Wharton. Of his tour taken the year before to 
Monmouth, &c. Intention of coming to Old Park : 
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and of his ill state of health. 485. — CoDclusioD« 
with the particulars of Mr. Gray's death. His cha-. 
racter by another hand, and some annotations on 
it by (Mr. Mason) the Editor. 486. 

Two Translations of Mr. Gray's Elegy ; the Latin 
by Messrs. Anstey and Roberts ; the Greek by W. 
Cook, M. A. 495. — ^Translation of Mr. Gray's Son« 
net on the death of Mr. West, in Italian, by Mr. 
Mathias. 513. — Letter occasioned by the death of 
the Rev. Norton Nichotls, LL.B, by Mr. Mathias. 
515. 



APPENDIX. 

LETTERS FROM THOMAS GRAY TO THE HON. 

HORACE WALPOLE. 

Letter i. On the publick feeling at Cambridge 
respecting the Pretender and his Army. Brief 
mention of Mr. Pope. Enquiries respecting Mr. 
Mann and Mr. Chute. 539. — Letter ii. Some men« 
tion of his tragedy of Agrippina. His opinion of a 
sentence in Racine's Britannicus. Behavionr of 
Mr. Ratcliffe at the time of his execution on Tower* 
hill. Advice to Mr. Walpole. 540. — Letter iii. 
Sends the Elegy in the Church-yard, and desires 
Mr. Walpole's opinion of it Short notice of Ashe* 
ton's book against Middleton. 542. — Letter iy. Re- 



